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e AS ANNOUNCED a couple of months ago, AILEEN O’BRIEN 
has been lecturing in the United States. Starting under 
the auspices of the active St. Thomas More Society of 
Louisville, Ky., she has been fulfilling engagements 
recently through the Catholic Lecture League. She will 
return to Spain in mid-June. Meanwhile she has not 
forgotten the readers of THE SIGN. 

This month we have another true story of a hero of 
the Alcazar. The magnificent courage and realistic 
spirituality of Pedro shine forth in Not By Bread Alone. 
There will be other equally revealing side-lights on 
Spain from her pen in future issues. 


e So RapipLy does The French Kaleidoscope change 
that new developments may arise in France before this 
article comes from the press. The value of R. BURNHAM 
CuirntTon’s contribution is in his analysis of the problems 
and of the elements at work in the country of which 
ne writes and in which he now resides. 

His writing began as an understudy, without pay, to 
Raoul Martinez—then one of the musical critics on the 
New York World. Later he wrote musical notes for 
the New Music Review. In 1920 he went to England 
where he was a reporter on the Daily Express and the 
Pall Mail Gazette. On his return to America he con- 
tributed book reviews to THE Sien for two or three years. 
During this period he was executive secretary of the 
Catholic Writers’ Guild of America. He is a native of 
South Orange, N. J. 


e Apart from the indelible record of brutality and van- 
dalism which the Reds in Spain have left for history, 
is further damning evidence against them which is 
now available. Photostatic copies of their terroristic 
plans have proven that the uprising of the Nationalists 
saved many who were marked for destruction. Out of 
the chaos he found, Franco is reconstructing the country 
behind the lines—and he is doing it now. Fr. Owen B. 
McGuire, who needs no introduction, describes present 
conditions in Nationalist territory—as well as circum- 
stances which made the revolt necessary—in Spain 
Transformed. 
e Two determined 
7 young Americans 
knew what they 
wanted. That the 
struggle brought out 
the best in both is 
not surprising. In 
The Great Adven- 
ture a_ refreshing 
tale is unfolded by 
the author, editor 
and playwright— 
ELIZABETH JORDAN. 
Milwaukee - born, 
her school was the 
Convent of Notre 
Dame. Three of her 
twenty novels, pub- 
lished in the U.S. A. 
and England, have 
been translated into 
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Braille for the blind. 
She has had innumer- 
able short stories and 
essays in magazines. 
Nine years of editorial 
duty on the New York 
World, ten years with 
Harper’s Bazaar and 
five years as literary 
adviser to Harper’s 
brought her into con- 
tact with the literary 
figures of our times. 
For ten years also she 
has been dramatic 
critic of America. Of 
her well-filled career 
she writes in her auto- 
biography, reviewed in 
this issue, Three Rous- 
ing Cheers. 





Richard L-G. Deverall 


e THEorIES, if isolated between the cover of text books, 
would have little influence on the affairs of mankind. 
Applied to life, they are at times helpful—at times dis- 
astrous. Many are the theories which have been directed 
to Private Property and Social Reform. How fatal is 
the materialistic concept of property and how sane the 
Christian ideal, is the theme of RICHARD DEVERALL’s 
article this month. 

He does well to strike strongly at the error that prop- 
erty, even lawfully possessed, can be used indiscrim- 
inately—even to the injury of others. We need both 
straight thinking and Christian action if we are to aid 
in the solution of our economic problems. Of such 
problems the author writes regularly in The Christian 
Front, of which he is editor. 


e Even our “pink” journalistic sheets have squirmed 
and moaned at the increasing accounts of Soviet “liqui- 
dation.” That not only those of humble station but also 
men in high official positions have been executed in 
such numbers has caused considerable wonder. 

GEORGE IENSEN, who has given our readers other timely 
information on the U. S. S. R., relates the struggle of 
Sabotage Versus Soviet Terror. His sources are authen- 
tic; his conclusions intensely interesting. But with all 
their internal difficulties, Soviet leaders still loosen dis- 
turbing propaganda on the rest of the world. 


e W., J. Biyton’s Clearing the Air might be mistaken 
for the title of a radio article. It is instead a call to 
that self-criticism which is fruitful. No gloom-spreader, 
the author reminds us of our joyful Christian heritage— 
spiritual and intellectual. 


e ONE angle of a much-discussed problem is treated by 
LAWRENCE Lucey in Machines and Unemployment. The 
mechanization of industry is here to stay. The degree to 
which it can be regulated for the benefit of labor is en- 
gaging the serious thought of competent men. Their 
findings will influence the course which industry and 
labor must, take for the solution of their problems. 
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The Press Clean-up Campaign Grows 


Te campaign to remove indecent and offensive 
publications from newsstands and book-racks is 
rapidly expanding its scope and effectiveness. En- 
listed in this long-overdue drive, which began so 
quietly, are civil authorities as well as Catholic and 
non-Catholic groups. Colleges, societies, municipal 
and educational bodies have lent their support. In 
certain sections volunteers are canvassing their dis- 
tricts to check on the magazines which are on sale. 
Most encouraging is the aciion of newsstand operators 
in some cities who themselves have given a pledge 
not to handle such publications. The country at large 
owes a debt to the dioceses which are to the forefront 
in pushing this campaign. 

While the extremes to which some publications 
have gone is in itself a reflection on the taste of those 
who have patronized them and a commentary on our 
laxity, the reaction now awakened is wholesome and 
praiseworthy. Catholics and non-Catholics have been 
remiss in coming out into the open on this subject, 
perhaps because they did not wish to be classed as 
puritanical. But now they are aroused at the alarming 
extent to which this abuse has grown. It indicates the 
fundamental soundness of people of all creeds that 
they are now determined to join forces to remove this 
public nuisance. 

The purveyors of filth have proven themselves anti- 
American as well as anti-religious. For those who are 
subverting the morals, particularly of our young 
people, are as unpatriotic and as treacherous as any 
others who sap the foundation of our national life. 
Breeders of crime and destroyers of those decencies 
which even the pagans respect, such publishers de- 
serve and should be given no quarier. They must be 
made to clean up or clean out. Only concerted and 
consistent action will succeed against them. 


HAT this is the sentiment not only of the Catholics 

is revealed in a quotation from Advertising and 
Selling, a trade publication: “It is only a matter of 
time before nauseated public revulsion will demand 
an end to these pornographic abuses and govern- 
mental interference in publishing becomes more than 
a remote specter. Before that action becomes neces- 
sary, it is plainly the obligation of reputable adver- 
tisers and publishers, who have come to be a final 
court in judging what is fit to print, to curb this rampant 
epidemic of smut on the newsstand.” As a matter of 
fact the postal authorities are in a position to prosecute 
certain violations. But there are loop holes in the law 
which do not cover other methods of distribution. Do 
those who are offending wish to provoke and promote 
a censorship which could be avoided? 
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Indeed one of the amazing angles of this unpleasant 
subject is the lack of business sense displayed by 
those who deal in smut. Though they coin money for 
awhile, they must eventually, if our American moral 
sense is not altogether perverted, suffer financial 
losses. The N. C. W. C. News Service reports that in 
the Diocese of Denver 9,000 copies of a national pic- 
ture publication were returned to the distributing agent 
by newsdealers in the course of one week. Multiplied 
by the number of dioceses in the United States, many 
of which embrace a far larger group of Catholics than 
does Colorado, the effectiveness of such a method is 
apparent. It is true that occasionally magazines which 
have offended too grossly disappear, to come to the 
surface again under another name. Such tactics, how- 
ever, will be detected. 


ALTHOUGH in some parts of the country the police 

are giving an active aid in attempting to stamp 
out the evil of offensive publications, it seems clear 
that the final solution rests with the moral sense of our 
citizens. It is they who must ultimately protect their 
families from such rot and poison. It is they who must 
give the example to their children, by themselves re- 
fraining from the purchase and reading of anything 
destructive of morality. In the past spasmodic attempts 
have been made to curb this evil. These have failed. 
There has not been enough vigilance or co-ordinated 
effort or perseverance. The challenge that has now 
been flung at all decent Americans can no longer be 
ignored. 

We believe it necessary to emphasize the element 
of justice in the clean-up campaign. This point was 
brought out in a letter, published in the April issue of 
THE SIGN, from the students of St. Mary’s Academy, 
Prairie Du Chien, Wisconsin. The patronage of whole- 
some periodicals, both secular and religious, will rec- 
ompense individual dealers who co-operate in the 
banning of objectionable matter from their stands. The 
campaign therefore must have a constructive as well 
as a destructive side. And we remind our people that 
naturally dealers are not going to carry Catholic 
periodicals and papers unless there is a demand for 
these. So, while we are doing both the Church and the 
nation a service in removing what is objectionable, 
we should foster a market for literature which is clean, 
uplifting and sound. 


Jie Kapha Mgen f 























































CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





e THe two drawings reproduced on the covers of this 
month’s issue are by Saenz de Tejada, one of Spain’s 
younger painters whose collection of war sketches has 
been on exhibition all over 
Nationalist Spain. These 
drawings represent the two 
great popular movements 
under Franco which, united 
under his leadership, have formed the “Traditional 
Spanish Phalanx.” . 

The first, on the inside front cover, is symbolical of the 
different kinds and classes of youth who have formed 
the “Falange Espanfola” or “Spanish Phalanx,” wrongly 
termed “Fascist” by foreigners. The emblem on the red 


The Two 
Cover Drawings 


and black flag—the five arrows crossed, beneath a yoke 


—is that of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic Rulers. 
The raised arm in the background represents the spirit 
of José Antonio Prima de Rivera, founder of the 
“Falange’—killed by the Valencia government at Ali- 
cante, speeding his followers on. The child raised on 
high stands for their intention to give the next genera- 
tion a greater chance of happiness and success. The sol- 
dier in the centre has his arms around the shoulders of 
the student and the worker, protecting them. 

The second drawing—on the back cover—represents 
the Carlists or “Requetés” whose war cries are “Hail, 
Christ the King!” and “Long live Spain!” Theirs is an 
essentially Catholic movement, standing for religion as 
the basis of all things social, economic and political. 
They are Franco’s crack troops, and the fusion of their 
party with the “Falange” has strengthened the Catholic 
trend of the new state. They carry no political emblems, 
no badges except the cross and the image of Our Lady, 
symbolical of the eternal Spain which, however the 
political systems may change, must remain fundamen- 
tally Catholic. 


e WHATEVER one may think of the soundness of the New 
Deal’s theory of pump-priming to stimulate industry, 
there is general agreement concerning the need of vast 
and expensive relief meas- 
ures on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident 
that unemployment is more 
than a passing phenomenon. It has been brought about 
by a large number of contributing factors, and until they 
can be removed or offset, millions of our people, through 
no fault of their own, are going to find themselves with- 
out employment and without hope of income except 
through government aid. To this need on the part of the 
victims of our modern economic system there corres- 
ponds a moral obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government to provide for them the means of securing 
at least the necessities of life. As Pope Leo XIII said in 
his Encyclical “Rerum Novarum”: “The poor have no 
resources of their own to fall back upon and must 


Government 
Relief Measures 
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chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State.” 

In a statistical summary released recently, Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins declared that there are 
at present 18,000,000 men, women and children receiy- 
ing public assistance as against a peak of 27,000,000 dur- 
ing the winter of 1933-34. This represents more than 
six million households. For five years now the number 
of people on relief has varied between 14,000,000 and 
27,000,000. Since 1930 unemployment has ranged from 
6,000,000 to 15,000,000. 

How long such conditions will last it is impossible to 
say. It is impossible even to predict whether some per- 
manent means will not have to be provided to help those 
who cannot be gainfully employed. 

Whatever the case may be, and however deep the more 
fortunate may have to dig into their pockets to provide 
relief, we owe it not only to the unemployed but to our- 
selves and to our country. President Roosevelt was but 
reading the lessons of recent European history when he 
said in his address to the nation: “Democracy has dis- 
appeared in several other great nations—not because 
the people of those nations disliked democracy, but be- 
cause they had grown tired of unemployment and in- 
security, of seeing their children hungry while they sat 
helpless in the face of government confusion, govern- 
ment weakness, through lack of leadership in govern- 
ment. Finally, in desperation, they chose to sacrifice 
liberty in the hope of getting something to eat.... 

“Not only our future economic soundness, but the very 
soundness of our democratic institutions depends on the 
determination of our government to give employment 
to idle men. The people of America are in agreement in 
defending their liberties at any cost, and the first line of 
that defense lies in the protection of economic security.” 


e [NDustry has failed to recover from its drop of almost 
one-third since last summer. Convinced that of itself it 
is incapable of recovery, President Roosevelt has again 
prescribed a large dose of the 
New Deal medicine for de- 
pressions — government 
spending. A large part of al- 
most five billion dollars 
which the President in his recovery program message 
asks the Congress to appropriate is for the purpose of 
pump-priming, as government spending to stimulate in- 
dustry has come to be called. 

Now while there is general agreement as to the need 
of large appropriations for measures which are specifi- 
cally relief measures, the same cannot be said regarding 
the efficacy of pump-priming. Indeed there are many 
and grave reasons for rejecting the whole theory of arti- 
ficial business stimulation. Temporary stimulation un- 
doubtedly helps business, but it is usually followed by 
an adverse reaction in which the good that has been 
accomplished is lost. Help over a long period would re- 
quire such vast sums of money that it would ruin the 
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nation. In either case it is inflationary because it repre- 
sents an increased spending without corresponding in- 
crease in the production of goods and services. 

There is question, also, as to the extent to which public 
spending has simply replaced private spending. In cer- 
tain fields the use of private capital has been superseded 
at least in some instances by the use of government 
funds, leaving private capital lie idle. This appears to be 
the case with the great government power projects. 

There will ultimately come a time when government 
spending must be balanced by government income, and 
when that day comes it will be difficult for industry, 
accustomed to artificial stimulation, to readjust itself. 
It will be just as difficult for a people which, as a nation, 
has been living beyond its earnings to limit itself to its 
actual income. Nor is it right for this generation to pile 
up an economic debt for the coming generation to pay. 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the pump- 
priming method of procuring recovery is the fact that 
we have already been taking that remedy in large doses 
since 1933 and now we find the malady in some respects 
almost as bad as at the beginning. Since 1933 the debt 
has risen $14,000,000,000 or $2,800,000,000 a year. Much 
of this vast sum has been spent in pump-priming. If 
this remedy were efficacious, why should we still find 
ourselves in such great need of it? 


o THE system of checks and balances on which our gov- 
ernment rests provides for a smooth and harmonious 
working of the legislative, judicial and executive 
branches. Democratic gov- 
ernment in this country will 
be secure as long as each 
of these branches functions 
freely and independently in 
its own sphere of activity. Any encroachment of one 
upon the other will result in disturbing the harmonious 
action of the whole. 

That is why several of President Roosevelt’s proposals 
have met with such strong popular opposition. His pro- 
posed reform of the judiciary—especially in those points 
which affected the Supreme Court—would have lessened 
the power and prestige of the judicial branch. The vigor- 
ous protests aroused by this attempt were a healthy sign. 
The uproar showed that the public is well aware of the 
importance of the issues involved. Congressional defeat 
of the presidentially sponsored Reorganization Bill, in 
spite of the fact that it had been greatly weakened by 
amendments, showed that the tide is still running 
against the grant of any more exceptional powers to the 
executive. At present, Congress shows signs of taking 
the bit in its mouth and asserting its independence of 
the President with regard to the amount of money to 
be spent for relief and recovery, and also the manner of 
spending it. 

These are healthy signs. They relieve the fear many 
have felt that our country, like so many others, is headed 
towards a dictatorship or at least towards a centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the President that would 
be a mild form of dictatorship. It is only from without 
that the growth of power can be checked. It is but 
human to attempt to preserve and even to increase the 
power one holds. It is so easy to tell oneself that it is to 
be used only for the public good. 

President Roosevelt has already been given powers 
greater than any other President has ever held outside 
of war time. He has power to spend, almost as he wishes, 
an immense relief fund; he can devalue the dollar; he 
can issue three billion dollars in greenbacks; he can put 
the country-on a bimetallic standard; he can raise or 
lower tariffs by as much as fifty per cent. 


Checking 
Executive Power 
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These powers were granted for the most part under 
the plea of emergency. So far as we know there has been 
no movement to restore them to Congress. Instead of 
that the executive has sought new and greater powers. 
The prevailing sentiment is that a high has been 
reached in executive power, beyond which hes danger. 
There is at present no urgent need to risk that danger. 


e [N HIS recent book, Looking Behind the Censorships, 
Mr. Eugene J. Young, Cable Editor of the New York 
Times, traces very clearly and succinctly the causes of 
the conflict in Spain. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Young, it had 
its origin (as the Catholic 
papers have been declaring 
all along) in Communist 
agitation which provoked the resistance that finally 
flamed forth into open warfare. 

Sergei Dmitroff, a Bulgarian Red, freed of the charge 
of burning the Reichstag building in Berlin, went to 
Moscow where he was hailed as a Communist hero and 
became a favorite of Stalin. He persuaded Stalin to re- 
vive the Third International, the organ of world revolu- 
tion, which had been inactive for some time. He then 
intervened in the politics of Western Europe, especially 
in France and Spain. It was to offset the work of the 
Third International that Germany and Italy intervened 
in Spain. 

Preceding the activities of Dmitroff the Soviet had 
been on its good behavior. It had given up, to a great 
extent at least, its foreign agitation because it found 
it necessary to cultivate friendly relations with other 
nations in order to secure sufficient credits to complete 
its two Five-Year Plans. It was the work of Sergei 
Dmitroff that upset the apple-cart. 

Mr. Young describes the manner in which the Third 
International worked. He says: 

“Dmitroff and his fellow-Communists ... 
pretended their whole desire was to work with 
the parties of the Left within national lines. 
They put forward the idea of Popular Fronts 
and gave assurance that the Communists 
would co-operate loyally with the Liberals and 
Socialists despite past bitterness toward them. 
Thus they were able to persuade such parties 
in Spain and France—though not in Britain— 
of their sincerity. The consequences were the 
Popular Front victory in Spain in February, 
1936, and the following one in France in April 
and May of that year. 

“Having thus established themselves the 
revolutionaries threw off the mask. The Inter- 
national quickly showed it had no intention of 
co-operating with its allies but intended to 
use them to achieve its own program. In Spain, 
the Communists, instead of supporting the 
coalition government, proceeded to extreme 
‘direct action,’ abetted by the anarchists and 
the more radical labor unionists. The peasantry 
were encouraged to seize the big estates. There 
was a campaign against the Catholic Church, 
attended by burning of edifices and attacks 
on priests and nuns. Demands were made for 
nationalization of all big business. The Gov- 
ernment was badly undermined.” 

Some of the editors of the New York Times would find 
food for thought in this part of the work of their Cable 
Editor. So obsessed are they with tales of Fascist inter- 
vention in Spain that they are completely oblivious of 
what provoked it as well as of the part Communism is still 
playing in preventing the pacification of that country.’ 


Third International 
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e Stnce the beginning of the Spanish conflict most 
newspapers have strongly emphasized German and 
Italian intervention in Spain and have had little or 
nothing to say of French 
and Russian intervention 
nor of the part the Third 
International played in pro- 
voking hostilities. Now that 
“Loyalist” sympathizers feel that the jig is up in Spain 
and consequently are losing their fervor for the 
“Loyalist” cause, the papers are beginning to publish 
somewhat more freely news of French and Russian in- 
tervention, in spite of the fact that it has been con- 
siderably diminished since these governments have given 
up hope of a Red victory. . 

Mr. George Axelsson reported in the New York Times 
on April 12th that at the French frontier town of Le 
Perthus he saw a seemingly endless procession of ten- 
ton trucks crossing into Spain. One customs employee 
informed him that in the preceding week he had passed 
a score of airplanes and a dozen tanks into Spain as 
“acricultural machinery.” The frontier town had become 
a Klondike for French army drivers who were paid well 
for their risky work. 

The New York Times also reports that: “When the 
Panaman steamer Virginia, in charter from Gdynia, 
Poland, unloaded in Honfleur harbor, the winches hoist- 
ing huge cases labeled agricultural machinery for Bar- 
celona from the hold broke. The cases smashed against 
the dock, revealing that their contents were six-inch 
eun carriages as well as a submachine gun. 

“Barlier in the week a fatal accident, in which a 
French truck driver was killed on the Montauban road, 
resulted in the breaking open of four cases of airplane 
motors labeled foodstuffs for Barcelona, in transit from 
Bordeaux.” 

The French newspaper Le Jour gives some figures con- 
cerning French and Russian war material sent into 
Spain across the French border: “March 8, fifty tons of 
rifles, thirty tons of ammunition, eighty tons of artillery 
and thirty tons of explosives. 

“Mareh 12, four freight cars of machine-guns and 
anti-aircraft guns, thirty-eight freight cars of other 
material and unassembled tanks.” 

Perhaps all this is really not intervention. To be called 
that it would have to be done by Germany and Italy. 


French and Russian 
Intervention 


e THE recent Anglo-Italian agreement is of itself im- 
portant and has far-reaching effects. It should normalize 
the relations between the two great Mediterranean 
powers for years to come. It 
forges the first link in a 
chain which may later in- 
clude France and Spain in 
the western Mediterranean, 
and ultimately Germany. While it did not break the 
Rome-Berlin axis, it will act as a restraining influence 
on Nazi aggressiveness. 

Since the League of Nations, under the leadership of 
England, imposed sanctions on Italy for her Ethiopian 
adventure, and especially since the beginning of the 
Spanish conflict, the air of Europe has been tense with 
the threat of war. There has been constant danger that 
some incident would become the Sarajevo of another 
world conflict. Discarding the policies of Anthony Eden, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain has recognized the fact that 
however beautiful the ideal of the League of Nations, 
that body is dead to all practical intents and purposes. 
Independently of the League, he and Mussolini have 
initiated what is intended to be a series of agreements 


Anglo-Italian 
Agreement 
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that will, it is hoped, eventuate in a general European 
appeasement. 

It is too soon to predict success for the effort in which 
Italy and England have led the way. Will German ge. 
mands be too great? Will France cling so tenaciously ty 
her Russian alliance as to preclude any possibility g 
agreement with Germany and Italy? There are map 
other difficulties, but at least the signs are hopeful. 

The probability of a four power pact in the West is, 
of course, a blow to the Soviet. This, together with the 
threatened collapse of “Loyalist” resistance in Spain 
has badly weakened the position of the Soviet in foreign 
affairs. The vigor with which Reds, radicals and pinks 
of all varieties and hues have denounced the Anglo. 
Italian agreement shows that they realize that it is 
blow to the diplomacy of their Soviet paradise. There 
are even indications at present that Russia is giving 
up her activities in Europe to concentrate on China, 
where she feels she has a far better chance of success, 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the answer 
to the question of peace or war lies with Germany. Wil 
she contribute her share toward the general ameliora- 
tion of conditions in Europe, or will she continue the 
policy of sabre-rattling which brought ruin to the Ger- 
many of the Kaisers? 































e FOR A LONG TIME now France has had a weak govern- 
ment of leftist politicians imbued with radical ideas and 
more interested in party slogans than in the welfare of 
their country. The fall of the 
Popular Front government 
and the initial successes of 
the new ministry headed by 
M. Daladier are indications 
of a veer away from the Left and toward the Centre. 

The effects of this change will undoubtedly be felt in 
France’s foreign relations. A weakening of the tie that 
binds her to Soviet Russia would allay the suspicions 
with which she is regarded in the countries which fear 
and hate Communism. It is to be hoped that there will 
be a betterment of her relations with Italy and a be- 
ginning of real non-intervention in Spain. 

It is in putting her own house in order, however, that 
France’s immediate task lies. Laborers in many indus- 
tries are Communists or are dominated by Communist 
influence. Egged on by Red propaganda they have pre- 
cipitated grave strikes which have paralyzed the indus- 
try of the country. 

The methods of agitation and unrest used by these 
Communists are described by P. J. Philip, New York 
Times correspondent in Paris: 

“The mass of workers themselves, as secret 
ballots have shown, have been mainly opposed 
to striking. They had in many cases to be 
stampeded, and the technique of these stam- 
pedes was good. There would be a meeting with 
directors of a company to present claims; then, 
while the possibility of a strike vote was being 
discussed, the workers’ delegates would meet 
mysteriously. From their meeting would come, 
suddenly, a messenger on a motorcycle, shout- 
ing ‘Down tools—the strike is on!’ 

“All members of Communist cells would stop 
at once, holding up the work of others, clamor- 
ing for a strike and creating ‘atmosphere,’ and 
suddenly the strike would be on.” 

Now that the Popular Front Government has fallen, 
it is to be hoped that steps will be taken to remedy these 
ills which up to the present have been tolerated and 
even in some ¢ases promoted for political reasons. 


The New French 
Government 
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Not by Bread Alone 


A True and Gripping Story of One of the Unknown and Unsung 
Heroes of the Famous Siege of the Alcazar of Toledo in Spain 


Onz NIGHT, during the 
siege of the Alcazar of 
Toledo, a stealthy form 
slipped through one of the 
many gaping holes in the 
huge building, and cau- 
tiously made its way 
through the masses of ruins 
that tumbled down into the 
streets, covering some 
houses almost entirely. 
Crawling, slipping, squat- 
ting behind ragged blocks 
of granite, creeping further 
and further still, the form 
finally reached a house, and 
two stealthy eyes slowly 
peered through a third floor 
window. 

Not a sound. The house 
seemed empty. Taking his 
courage firmly in both 
hands, young Pedro hoisted 
himself across the window- 
sill and dropped noiselessly 
into a dark room. Pausing 
for a second, he listened. 
Except for a drumming 
sound everything was quiet. 
And the drumming sound 
was his own heart, beating 
madly. 

Moving cautiously with 
one hand gripping his gun 
and the other held before 
him, he took a few steps 
into the darkness and then 
stood motionless, waiting 
for his eyes to grow accus- 
tomed to the dark. Little by 
little the forms of chairs, a 
table and an unmade bed 
began to take shape. A door 
to the left and another op- 
posite him. What young 
Pedro wanted was the 
kitchen, and in the kitchen, 
the larder. 

His rope-soled shoes 
made no noise on the dusty 
floor as he made for the 
door on his left. Opening it 
he saw a corridor and 
blackness. Not so good. Re- 
treating into the room he 
headed towards the other 
door and opened it. It was 
a kitchen. 
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Red soldiers firing toward the Alcazar from a 
street in the vicinity 
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Muffling a grunt of pleas- 
ure, Pedro slipped inside 
and placed his gun care- 
fully against a wall. 

On the far side, near a 
window, was a sink and a 
bottle with a bit of candle 
stuck in it. Pedro deliber- 
ated for a moment and 
then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, struck a match. 
The flame of the candle 
sputtered and hissed for a 
few seconds and then 
settled down into a steady 
comforting glow. Grasping 
the bottle, Pedro moved 
slowly about the room and 
suddenly stood frozen in his 
tracks. 

There was a face peering 
at him intently. An awful 
face, with a long dirty 
beard and haggard eyes 
and matted hair that was 
gray with dust. 

Pedro grinned and walked 
over to the mirror. 

“And even if you told 
them that you were from 
the Alcazar they wouldn’t 
believe you,” he said to his 
reflection, “you filthy look- 
ing brute.” 

There was bread in the 
larder. And canned milk. 
And meat that wasn’t mule 
meat. And sugar. And salt. 
All things he hadn’t seen 
for the last two months, 
things he had forgotten the 
taste of. One by one he took 
them out and placed them 
on the table. He thought 
for a moment and then 
rapidly slipped his ragged 
shirt over his head and laid 
it on the floor, putting his 
booty in.a neat small pile 
on top of it. As he held the 
bread in his hand he sighed. 
Bread. Real bread, not the 
stuff that looked like a 
brick and was harder than 
a brick. He would take just 

a pinch of it. Just to re- 
mind him what it tasted 
like. 












In the shifting candle-light his 
; stuck out all over him and his 
n was like a dirty sheet. He could 
count every small bone in his hands. 
Just a pinch of bread, and the rest 
for the children back in the Alcazar. 

Pedro had no illusions as to what 
would follow that pinch. He sighed 


tracting a knife from the drawer. 
Might as well have a slice now as 
iter. Besides, he might be killed be- 
fore he got back to the Alcazar and 
the Reds would get all the stuff back 
gain. But they wouldn’t get what 
1s inside him. He bent over the 
ead and sniffed at it delightedly. 
didn’t stink of horse grease, it 
elled like ... well, like a summer’s 
like jasmine in his garden at 
Sevilla, like happiness, like all the 
good things we dream of. Very care- 
fully he cut the slice and dropped 
the loaf onto the shirt. He mustn’t 
have any more. Absolutely not. 
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p> by pinch he ate the bread, 
1.voring it carefully, and 
gathered up crumbs that fell on the 
irty deal table by pressing his finger 
on them 
After 


o 


a while he looked up, and 
4 man standing in the doorway, 
ng at him. Pedro gulped. 

Well?” said the man in the door- 


sou 


Pedro choked. 
Salud!” said the man. “Mind tell- 
me who you are and what you’re 
doing in my kitchen?” 
The man didn’t realize who 
thought Pedro. 
‘t tell him. 


he was, 
Mustn 


From 


glimpse he had had of himself in the 
mirror he could pass for a better 
Communist than most. 

“I’m from the Alcazar,” he said, 
and could have bitten off his tongue. 

The man’s eyes widened and he 
fell back step by step, until the dark- 
ness hid him. 

“Maria Santisima,” came in a ter- 
ror-stricken whisper from the fright- 
ened Communist, and then silence. 

A wave of anger crept up Pedro’s 
back and made his face feel warm. 
A nice fool he had made of himself. 
The man was covering his only way 
of retreat, that is, if he wasn’t lying 
in a faint on the bedroom floor. 
Pedro shrugged his shoulders once 
again, with Spanish fatalism. 

“Dios dird,” he murmured and con- 
tinued his meal. 

There was no further sound from 
the bedroom, so when the last crumb 
had been consumed, Pedro dropped 
to one knee on the floor and began 
tying the sleeves of his shirt. When 
he got to his feet, prepared to reach 
his rifle and straddle the fainting 
Communist whose body he presumed 
to be lying outside, the Communist 
himself was once again standing in 
the doorway. 

“Did you say you were from the 
Alcazar?” he asked. 

“Yes,” sighed Pedro. 

“But when did you 
come out?” asked 
the Com- 
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munist, advancing into the room, 

“Just now.” 

“But that’s impossible,” objected 
the man. “You never come out, 
You’re besieged.” 

Pedro could stand no more arguing, 

“Well, if you don’t want to believe 
me, don’t. But get out of my way be- 
cause I’m going back. And I’m taking 
your provisions. There are five duros.” 

He threw the five silver coins on 
the table and prepared to leave. But 
the Communist held up a depreca- 
tory revolver. 


“ H, WELL,” sighed Pedro. He sat 
down at the table. He was furi- 

ous with himself. His brain must be 
getting soft. He had had at least a 
minute in which to reach his gun 
and now it was too late. The Com- 
munist advanced and _ instinctively 
Pedro got to his feet and grasped the 
back of the chair. 

The Communist held out a hand. 

“If you’re really from the Alcazar, 
shake,” he said. 

Pedro’s jaw dropped, but he put 
out a hand that was grasped 
by the Communist. 

“You see,” said 
the Com- 









Red soldiers massing for one of the 
numerous futile attacks on the Alcazar 
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The Alcazar, showing the effects of Red shells 


munist, pulling up a chair and seat- 
ing himself opposite Pedro, “I’m glad 
to know that you’re human. We’ve 
begun to think that you’re devils or 
something like that.” 

“Oh,” said Pedro. 

“Would you like a glass of wine, 
comrade?” asked the Communist. 

Pedro nodded, and the Communist 
went over to a cupboard at the far 
end of the room. Pedro quickly got 
to his feet and grasped his gun. 
When the Communist turned he was 
staring into the barrel of a rifle. 

The Communist grinned. 


“ IcE bottle of manzanilla, this, 

comrade,” he said. “Put down 
your gun and let’s have a talk. Plenty 
of time to shoot each other after- 
wards.” 

Pedro laughed and sat down again, 
placing his gun across his knees. 

“You win, Rojo,” he said. 

The manzanilla tasted even better 
than the bread and sent a warm glow 
coursing through Pedro’s starved 
body. 

The Communist made his glass roll 
slowly between the palms of his 
hands, and lifting his head quickly 
looked Pedro straight in the eyes. 

“Why do you stay up there, com- 
rade?” he asked. “We have wine and 
food and music and women and life. 
You’re living in a tomb. You know 
you can’t last forever, and little by 
little you’ll die of thirst and hunger 
and disease. You’re young, as young 


as I am, and your face telis me that 
you love life. All these things we will 
give you. Why don’t you come over 
to us? You don’t have to go back 
there now.” 

Pedro felt his head grow heavy on 
his shoulders and a weak sob was 
creeping up his throat. And then he 
started. “All these things we will give 
to you.” Where had he heard that 
before? Oughtn’t to have taken wine 
when he hadn’t eaten for two 
months. He pushed the glass away 
from him. 

“Can’t,” he muttered. “Can’t.” 

The Communist struck the table 
with a clenched fist. 

“Why not, comrade, in the name of 
God, why not?” he roared. 

Pedro felt his heart thump quickly 
and he gazed into the eyes of his 
companion. 

“It’s in the name of God that I 
can’t,” he answered. 

There was a silence and the Com- 
munist drew a sharp breath. 

“T don’t understand.” 

Pedro felt his heart beating again, 
painfully, and everything seemed 
black. Inside and outside of him. He 
raised his eyes with difficulty and 
they fell on a light mark on the wall. 
One long light line and a shorter one 
that cut across it at right angles, near 
the top. A crucifix had been there, 
once. And now it was gone. Those 
lines were like the ghost of it, come 
back to haunt the house. He shivered. 

“We're both Spaniards,” he said. 
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“But we’re farther apart than if you 
were a Chinaman and I were a Zulu.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the 
Communist. 

“No. I can see your side of the 
question, but you can’t see mine.” 

The Communist rose with an ex- 
clamation of disgust. There was a 
gurgling sound as he poured himself 
another glass of wine. He put the 
bottle down with a thump. 

“There aren’t two sides of the 
question, and you know it. There’s 
only one side. The side on which the 
proletariat can get enough food to 
fill their bellies, and liberty, and 
happiness. That’s my side. But per- 
haps you think that I’m just a lying 
hypocrite when I tell you that that’s 
what I’m fighting for?” 

“No,” said Pedro. The blackness 
seemed to deepen all around him. To 
him, the Communist seemed like a 
gallant little ship, sailing through 
unknown seas, dark and dangerous 
seas, treacherously calm for the mo- 
ment. A brave ship, brave as the 
wind, and as unknowing. 


“PfixHE thing you’ve forgotten is the 
compass. You’ve thrown it over- 
board, and you look for guidance to 
every passing star rather than to 
the one round which all others turn.” 
The Communist came to Pedro’s 
side of the table and laid a kind 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Better have some more wine, com- 
rade. You’re a living skeleton. Here.” 
He held a brimming glass to Pedro’s 
lips, but Pedro shook his head. 

“Thanks, but I can’t. It makes my 
head whirl. And it makes me blubber. 
I feel a perfect ass. See? I’m crying.” 

The Communist sat on the table 
and took Pedro’s beard in a firm fist. 
He lifted Pedro’s head till he was 
looking him in the eyes. The tears 
were slowly coursing down the worn 
cheeks that had the green tinge of 
death painted on them. The Commu- 
nist smiled. 

“Poor comrade,” he murmured. 
“Why must it be that you have more 
guts than the twenty thousand Reds 
of Toledo put together, and less sense 
than my little finger?” 

Pedro shook his head again. 

“It’s not guts and it’s not sense. It’s 
just that I can’t go your way.” 

“But my way is liberty,” said the 
Communist softly. “Liberty, happi- 
ness, everything a man wants!” 

“What is your liberty?” 

The Communist’s eyes lost their 
kindness and burned like coals. 

“To do as you please, quite simply. 
In everything. No restrictions. You 
and I, all of us, have been kept for 
centuries under the heel of the great 
and of the Church. We’ve never 
really lived. Each man must make 
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his own life, and live as he pleases, 
and love as he pleases, and die as he 
pleases.” 

Pedro smiled a crooked small smile. 

“I was mistaken. There still is 
something Spanish about you. And 
that’s the spirit of anarchy that even 
the Church could never stamp out.” 

The Communist grasped him by 
the shoulders and shook him. 


‘6 AKE up, man! The Church! It’s 

inhuman. How can you defend 
a thing that keeps a man and a 
woman tied together for life when 
they can’t stand the sight of each 
other?” He laughed bitterly. “They 
needn’t have invented hell, because 
that’s hell on earth!” 

“Is that what happened to you?” 

The Communist nodded. 

“Yes.” 

“T’m sorry, my friend.” 

“You needn’t be. I got rid of her 
when this thing broke out.” 

Pedro started. 

“But how? What did you do with 
her? You didn’t...” 

The Communist threw back his 
head and laughed heartily. 

“I didn’t kill her, no. We simply 
separated. She’s with some other fel- 
low now, I think.” 

“And you?” 

The Communist fumbled in various 
pockets and drew forth a bit of dirty 
paper. 

“That’s good enough for me,” he 
said. 

Pedro glanced at the paper and 
frowned. Then his eyes widened and 
he stared at the smiling Communist. 
He handed the paper back and in- 
stinctively wiped his hand on the 
leg of his trousers. His heart was 
beating wildly and he thought of his 
young wife in Sevilla. But she was 
safe, safe from those bits of paper. 
She was in Spain, the real Spain, 
where such things were impossible. 
That was something surely for which 
he could be grateful. God’s justice 
was terrible, but He was good. Very 
good. 

Pedro could hardly believe what 
he had read. He had heard that such 
things were being done in that part 
of Spain that had come to be known 
as Red Spain, but he had never be- 
fore come so near to it. The stark 
reality shocked him beyond measure. 
He could not distract his attention 
from it. 

The words he had read seared his 
mind. “Good for ten—% at the 
thought of the word that followed 
Pedro felt something rise in his 
throat and he closed his eyes—“with 
any woman he sees on the street.” 
And it had been signed by the “Com- 
mittee.” There were six small crosses 
of different shapes and sizes at the 


bottom of the paper. He felt that he 
must get back to the Alcazar imme- 
diately, out of this foreign land that 
once was Spain. That was why every- 
thing seemed so black and the city 
an ugly leering place where living 
death stalked the streets. He thought 
of the Cid, first governor of Toledo, 
and Teresa of Avila and John of the 
Cross, and he lifted his arms as if to 
ward off a blow. This wasn’t Toledo; 
it wasn’t Spain. My God, he thought, 
wildly, where is Spain? I want to go 
back to it. 

The Communist was watching him 
curiously. 

“Feeling bad, comrade?” 

Pedro shivered. 

“Yes. Tell me, is that ...is that... 
your liberty?” 

“Ves.” 

“Listen, my friend. You can’t do 
that!” Pedro had grasped both the 
Communist’s hands and held them 
tightly in his own. “Don’t you see 
that that’s not liberty?” 

The Communist looked puzzled. 

“T don’t understand.” 

It was like a chorus. 

“There’s only one true freedom. 
You’re free when you can dictate to 
yourself. When your mind can think 
freely and decide what is good and 
what is bad, and force your body to 
do good. Your mind must be free to 
defend you against bad things. When 
do you use that paper?” 

“When I feel like it, of course.” 


‘say UT it’s not your mind that leads 

you then. It’s just your body 
doing what it pleases. That’s wrong. 
Your mind must always take the 
lead.” 

“But it has taken it,” said the 
Communist. “My mind said, take the 
paper and use it. No one forced it on 
me.” 

“But can’t you see that your mind 
was only obeying your body? Per- 
haps you’ll understand when I say 
that your mind simply gave in to the 
wishes of your body. It didn’t tell 
your body to want that. Your body 
said: I want that, and your mind was 
too weak to say no.” 

The Communist shifted impatient- 
ly. 
“That’s all very well, but why 
shouldn’t I? I have the right to use 
my mind and my body. I’m free, I 
tell you.” 

“No you're not. You have the power 
to do wrong, but you’re free only to 
do right.” 

“Why?” 

“Because man’s one duty in life is 
to obtain for himself, finally, perfect 
happiness. And that can only be ob- 
tained through good.” 

The Communist freed his hand 
and tugged amiably at Pedro’s beard. 
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“Listen here, blockhead, we're try. 
ing to. convince each other of the 
same thing.” 

“No, we’re not. Listen. Look me 
straight in the eyes. Are you happy, 
completely happy?” 

The Communist looked long and 
deep into the sunken eyes, so full of 
suffering and hunger, and so clear, 

“No. I’m not. But that will come 
later.” 

“When will everyone be perfectly 
happy?” 

“When everyone has enough to 
eat, and is free, and can develop all 
that’s in him. When men can get 
everything they’ve been wanting for 
centuries.” 

Pedro shook his head. 

“The only men who have been near 
perfect happiness on earth are those 
who wanted less than they had.” 

The Communist frowned and said, 
hesitantly: 

“I don’t understand. Who were 
they?” 

“The saints.” 

“Stories,” said the Communist with 
a shrug. “Man will be happy when he 
can reach out his hand and get all he 
wants.” 

“There’s only one thing man really 
wants, and that you can never give 
him. Perfect happiness. Nothing less 
will ever satisfy him.” 

“Can you give it to him?” asked 
the Communist with an_ ironical 
smile. “If so, you’ve withheld it long 
enough.” 

“I can’t give it, no. But for two 
thousand years man has been offered 
perfect happiness and those who 
have had eyes to see and ears to 
listen have been given it.” 

“Where?” 

“In heaven.” 

The Communist threw back his 
head and laughed. Pedro watched 
him and his blood ran cold. Keeping 
his eyes on the light mark on the 
wall, Pedro continued. 

“Yes, another story, as you would 
say. But a story that was told by God 
Himself. He had put that desire for 
perfect happiness in every human 
heart, from the beginning of the 
world. But he didn’t want us to get 
discouraged. So He came Himself, 
prepared to die, to tell us that it was 
a promise so reai and true that He 
was ready to seal it with His own 
blood.” 


HERE was something in the tone 
of Pedro’s voice that silenced the 
Communist’s laughter. Pedro spoke 
as if he were alone in the room. 
“Don’t you see, my friend, how or- 
derly everything is in the world? 
And how .delicately balanced. Our 
bodies and our souls are very delicate 
things and they can run well only if 
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we follow the right course. Take 
yourself, for instance. Your reason 
must tell you that the life you lead 
with that damnable piece of paper is 
wrong. See, there’s a mirror over 
there. Go and look at yourself in it.” 
Together they rose and went to 


' the mirror. Pedro placed the candle 
| jn front of them and his arm round 

the Communist’s shoulders. The two 
| faces were on a level and above their 


heads, in the reflection, the mark of 
the crucifix shone like a dim light. 
Nothing else was visible in that small 


| square of glass. 


“you have a good face, my friend,” 
said Pedro. “And the warm eyes that 
only Spain can give. You are strong 
and brave. Your arms are hard, made 
for honest work. But you may have 
sold all that already. In your blood 
may be coursing even now the germ 
of the disease that will rot you, 
blood, bone and soul.” 

A gleam of horror leaped into the 
Communist’s eyes, but a flash of 
irony drowned it. 

“You see, you’re worrying about my 
body, after all. Not my soul.” 

“Because the body is a good thing 


and everything good must be pre- 
served. But I am worrying about 
your body especially, because .. .” 

“Well?” 

“Because it’s the temple of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

The words came out slowly, with 
desperate earnestness. 

The Communist frowned and there 
was something of fear and some- 
thing of impatience in the gesture. 

“But I’ve given up all that non- 
sense.” 

Pedro’s thin hand tightened on 
the Communist’s arm, and the bones 
stuck out like sharp thin knives. 

“Look just above our heads,” he 
said. 


HE Communist obeyed and his 

eyes dilated as he saw the weird 
shadow of the cross. He whirled 
quickly and drew his gun. His hand 
trembled. But Pedro drew him round 
and made him face the mirror once 
again. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said. “You 
tried to throw away the cross but it 
has left its mark on the wall. You 
may try to throw it out of yourself 
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but it will always leave its mark on 
your soul, a white mark like the one 
on the wall. When you were baptized 
you were made a brother of Christ, 
and that is why you are not free to 
do wrong. That is why you must re- 
spect yourself, body and soul. You 
are no ordinary man, but infinitely 
precious, a wonderful creature des- 
tined to live with God through all 
eternity, by His side. That is your end 
and your perfect happiness, and you 
know deep down in your heart that, 
try as you may, you will never find it 
anywhere else. No matter what you 
do, my friend, till the end of your 
days you will remain a brother of 
Christ.” 

The Communist was staring at his 
reflection. Pedro gave his arm a 
friendly pat, turned away and quietly 
picked up his shirt and his gun. He 
walked to the deor. 

His lips formed softly the old 
Spanish phrase: 

“Go with God . . . Comrade.” 

But the Communist did not reply. 
He was still staring at his image in 
the glass and the ghost of the Cross 
shining above it. 
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How like a timid virgin comes the May, 

In verdure robed and crown'd with chaplets sweet 
Rifling earth’s choicest treasuries, to lay 

Rich spoils of beauty at Our Lady's feet! 
And, her to honor, from her teeming stores 
| Of leaf and bud, in greening garths and bowers, 
| Nature her lavish offering outpours 


Of delicate blossoms and of fragile flowers 


| The south wind whispers and young grasses stir, 
| Renascent blooms from crypts of winter rise, 
Lily and rose awake to worship her 

Who is the peerless Rose of Paradise. 
Spirits of Spring—crocus and daffodil 

And violet and lilac fresh and frail— 
At Mary’s shrine their fragrance sweet distil 


And in her praise their passionate souls exhale. 


Our Lady of May 


By P. J. COLEMAN 


Madonna! Mother of our Christ and Lord! 
Now in the opening year’s auroral prime 

Heaven and earth in rapturous accord 
Hail thee and hymn with canticles sublime. 

All innocent things, and all things pure and fair, 
Hasten their homage at thy throne to pay; 

And we, thy children, come with love and pray’r— 
Oh, hear and help us, Lady of the May! 


Touch us to harmony with the gracious hours, 
And from our lives all discords harsh effacel 
Help us to grow in beauty, like the flowers, 
Responsive to the Godhead’s quickening grace! 
Oh, fill us with the season's peace and love, 
And guide our feet in virtue’s arduous way 
That we may tread the paths that lead above 
To thy dear Son, O Lady of the May! 





























































Pope Pius XI: Champion of social reform 


Private Property 


and 


Social Reform 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


The Materialistic Concept of Property Discards Both Justice and Charity. Until 
These Qualities Are Restored There Will Be No Solution of the Social Problem 


"Tue GREAT, fundamental error 
made by Karl Marx and the other 
so-called reformers of the Nineteenth 
Century was that social reform could 
be brought about in the socio-eco- 
nomic sphere merely by rearranging 
the system of economic production, 
exchange, and distribution. Marx felt 
that private property was the in- 
strument which the capitalists em- 
ployed to exploit the propertyless 
proletarians. Proceeding on that 
assumption, Marx said that social 
justice would be possible only when 
a Communist uprising had sounded 
the knell for private property and all 
that it stood for. 


Root of the Problem 


THER men, such as Robert Dale 
Owen, drew up ideal systems for 
men to live under. Owen’s experi- 
ments failed. Marx’s work, which 
led to the Communist experiment in 
Russia, has failed in that the Com- 
munists are finding out that private 
property and wealth are not the 
causes of social injustice. Even here 
in America, after all sorts of socio- 
economic experiments, we discover 
that the social question cannot be 
solved by passing laws, by creating 
bureaucratic commissions, or by em- 
ploying some new economic tech- 
nique ; 
Quite obviously, neither we nor 
the “reformers” hit at the core of 
the socio-economic problem. We did 
everything but the right thing. We 
have attempted to reform banks, 


economic systems, courts, and even 
entire governments—yet we have 
failed to strike at the very root of the 
entire problem: man himself. 

To Catholics this is only logical. 
Man, a free agent, is responsible for 
all his actions because of the free 
will given him by God. The economic 
system employed by man is some- 
thing which man has created. The 
economic system, within certain 
reasonable bounds, is utterly subject 
to man’s will. It follows directly that 
if property is misused, it is man and 
not property that is at 
fault. But everyone who 
has anything to say about 
these matters persists in 
blaming all of our troubles 
on property, on the unbal- 
anced budget, on the eco- 
nomic system, and indeed 
on everything but man’s 
perverse will. 

Nevertheless, property is 
one of the causes of our 
trouble. It is not property, 
in itself, but rather how 
and why property is held 
that concerns us here. The 
“how” and the “why” of 
property send us back to 
root causes: man’s human 
nature and ethical princi- 
ples. Let us go into this 
problem thoroughly. 

Private property is any 
real or personal possession 
which is distinctly part of 
a person’s belongings. In 
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the absolute sense, the person who 
possesses such personal belongings 
can use and dispose of these posses- 
sions as he sees fit. But just because 
a man has secured lawful posses- 
sion of something, it does not at all 
follow that he has absolute rights 
over that thing. 


Rights of Private Property 


F° INSTANCE, if I purchase a barrel 
of naphtha, I have no right to 
store that liquid in my _ apart- 
ment-house home. If I were to do 





Karl Marx, whose theories have brought disaster 
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that, I would not only endanger my 
own life, but would endanger the 
lives and property of all other per- 
sons in the same house. That would 
be manifestly unfair to them. 

Or again, suppose I purchase a 
lot next door to my city home. On 
all sides, there are located private 
dwellings. I erect rifle targets on my 
property, and decide to do a bit of 
shooting. The neighbors complain 
after I break a few windows and 
almost kill a few of them. 

“My friends,” I say in response to 
their remonstrances, “I bought this 
property with hard-earned cash. I’m 
getting all I can out of my property. 
If I want to shoot my rifle on my 
property—well, that is my personal 
pusiness. I can do as I will with what 
is mine.” 


The Common Good 


HE LATTER example is an extreme 
one. No court would uphold such 
an outrageous view of property. 
Yet the notion that once a man has 
paid for a thing it is his is a notion 
quite familiar to all of us. It is a con- 
ception of private property hardly in 
accord with Christian principles. 
The Christian attitude is perhaps 
best expressed by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, by Pope Leo XIII, and by Pope 
Pius XI. Private property, as these 
authorities view it, is a broad and 
flexible term. As St. Thomas says, 
property should be held in private 
but used publicly. What St. Thomas 
means is that no man should use 
his property solely for his own good 
irrespective of the needs and good 
of others. Man, as Christians see 
him, should use his property in the 
interests of all. 
The argument is a simple one. God 





Lenin: His followers will not admit their failure 


placed man on this earth 
in order that man might 
glorify Him. Man glorifies 
God by doing His Will and 
living a virtuous life. Now 
all men require a certain 
amount of material pos- 
sessions, i. e., property, to 
live a virtuous life; there- 
fore all men have a right 
by nature to claim part of 
the fruits of nature. And 
it follows from that that 
God gave man property for 
the use and common good 
of all men. 

So far, so good. But how 
are men to acquire and 
hold this property? Are 
they meant to live in a 
state of Communism, or is 
there not another way of 
distributing property? If 
man were a perfectly rea- 
sonable animal, as was 
Adam before the Fall, 
Communism would be ideal. 
But man fell. Since then, man’s in- 
tellect has been clouded. He is sel- 
fish, greedy, and self-centred. Only 
man’s heroic efforts and the grace 
of God can pull man away from the 
blighting results of this original sin. 

Facing the problem realistically, 
then, man had to devise some system 
of holding property consonant with 
his nature. There is the origin of 
private property. Man’s nature is 
such that he loves best that which 
is his very own. Man labors best 
when he knows that the fruits of 
his labors are to be his very own. 
Hence, according to the dictates of 
nature, private property is the nor- 
mal way for men to hold the goods 
of this world. 

Man has this right to 
have and to hold private 
property. But with this 
right goes the duty of dis- 
posing and using that 
property in a manner that 
promotes the good of all 
men. That is to say, man 
is given the right to con- 
trol property, but he is 
merely the steward of it. 
Absolutely, everything be- 
longs to God. 

St. Thomas brings out 
the idea that we must use 
property for the common 
good in a most charming 
manner. 

“A man would not act 
unlawfully if by going be- 
forehand to the play he 
prepared the way for 
others,” writes the Angelic 
Doctor. “But he acts un- 
lawfully if by so doing he 
hinders others from going. 








Far-visioned Pontiff, Leo XIII, 
pleaded for social justice 


In like manner, a rich man does 
not act unlawfully if he anticipates 
someone in taking possession of 
something which at first was com- 
mon property, and gives others a 
share; but he sins if he excludes 
others indiscriminately from using 
gg 

Referring back to our hypothetical 
example of the rifle range and my 
neighbors, it is now clear that they 
had every right to protest. When I 
started sending rifle bullets through 
my target, and their houses, I was 
within my rights only insofar as no 
other persons or their property were 
endangered. The main idea to be em- 
phasized here is that we cannot in- 
jure or interfere with other peoples’ 
persons or property. Born into so- 
ciety, members one of another in 
Christ’s Mystical Body, we must 
think always of the welfare of our 
brothers. 


A Natural Right 


HAT such disregard for the rights 
of others is almost traditional 
with us is patent. We find many ex- 
amples of this sort of thing in his- 
tory, most notably that of the period 
when wealthy English landowners 
drove the farmers of England from 
the land into the miserable cities 
in order to create parks and hunting 
preserves for the landowners. 
Now hunting preserves and parks 
are fine things, but when they are 
secured only by impoverishing great 
masses of people, they are a positive 


. evil. 


The right to hold private property 
is therefore a natural right which 
neither men nor the State can abol- 
ish. However, when men abuse the 
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right to hold private .property—as 
when a few men secure monopolistic 
control of some natural resource and 
use this control contrary to the pub- 
lic interests—the State must inter- 
vene in the public interest. This is no 
attack on private property (as many 
would have us believe), for as Pius 
XI says in his immortal Encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, “when civil 
authority adjusts ownership to meet 
the needs of the public good it acts 
not as an enemy, but as a friend of 
private owners; for thus it effectively 
prevents the possessions of private 
property ... from creating intoler- 
able burdens and so rushing to its 
own destruction. It does not there- 
fore abolish, but protects private 
ownership and, far from weakening 
the right of private property, it 
gives it new strength.” 

Property exists to sustain human 
life. As we have pointed out, all 
property comes from God to aid all 
men to live and to lead a virtuous 
life. One of man’s functions then is 
the acquisition and ownership of a 
moderate amount of property, suffi- 
cient to keep him in a decent man- 
ner in his station in life. But this is 
not man’s essential function. Man’s 
essential function is to know, to 
serve, and hence to love God, his 
Creator. Everything else is secondary. 
Anything which helps man toward 
his final end, God, is good for man. 
And, of course, anything which hin- 
ders him from attaining his final 
end is an evil. 

Private property is one of the 
means provided by God to aid man 
to work out his salvation. If man 
concentrates on the amassing of 
wealth and property, he is making 
these objects his end. That is quite 
simple and logical. Yet, under mod- 
ern conditions, it would seem that 
most people place money and prop- 
erty and wealth as their final end. 
The Communist, for example, pub- 
licly rejects God Almighty and 
spends his life in the pursuit of ma- 
terial success and the glory of the 
Communist State. The Communist is 
frankly and openly a materialist. 


UT WE, in America, even if we do 
not publicly renounce God, gen- 
erally do so by our works. Actions 
speak louder than words. “Where a 
man’s treasure is, there is his heart.” 
In the modern world, most of us 
spend our lives in a mad search for 
wealth and property. Our main in- 
terest in life is not God but mate- 
rial wealth and property. And once 
we have secured some property, we 
feel that it is absolutely ours, dis- 
regarding the needs and good of our 
brothers. Here, of course, we refer 


to the average man of the world. 
The pious Catholic puts God first, 
but the pious Catholic is far from 
being the average man in the mod- 
ern world. Today almost any means 
of acquiring property is licit. Moral 
considerations—so important to the 
Catholic—are ruled aside when your 
average man says: “This religion 
stuff is good enough on Sunday, but 
we must be practical during the rest 
of the week.” 


HE ACQUISITION of wealth and 

property is worshipped in the 
world because men no longer realize 
why property is held. Instead of re- 
garding it as a means to an end, 
their eternal salvation, they view 
property as an end in itself. One 
man amasses a fortune, and at his 
side thousands starve. One man re- 
ceives a salary of $500,000 a year, 
and thousands of his employees work 
for starvation wages. And in recent 
times governments have destroyed 
valuable grain and produce, while 
thousands of citizens starve for the 
very want of those foods. 

Neither employer nor employee 
nor government is alone to be 
blamed. They are all engaged in an 
unending struggle for more... ever 
more. They all have a materialistic 
conception of private property and 
what it means. 

This exaltation of money, wealth, 
and property as ends in themselves 
was not a social force during and 
before the Catholic Middle Ages. 
There were misers and usurers then, 
yes; but those men were exceptions. 
People then put first things first and 
gave glory first to God. They did 
that then because religion was a 
powerful force in public, social, and 
economic life. During the era of the 
pagan Renaissance, the idea that 
avarice was a sin began to pass. Con- 
current with a decay of public mo- 
rality, there came a growing love for 
wealth and property. At the time of 
the Protestant Revolution, this per- 
verse love for material goods had ad- 
vanced to such a stage that many 
rulers used Martin Luther’s revolu- 
tion as an excuse for liquidating 
Church wealth. And greedy traders, 
resentful of Church legislation which 
hampered profit taking, were only 
too glad to throw over the Christian 
doctrine on private property, replac- 
ing it with the selfish conception 
which has persisted down to our own 
day. 

“Love of money,” says St. Ambrose, 
“sinks in ... and dries up every 
kindly act.” The misuse of money 
and property has led men to exploit 
other men most shamefully. Entire 
nations have been plunged into war 
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because of the greed of a few, a 
greed which, as St. Thomas says 
“tends to infinity.” 

This is of course all very true, but 
what is to be done about it? How 
can the social question be solved in 
the light of what we have saiq? 
What have Christianity, private 
property, and depressions in com- 
mon? 

Pius XI, in his Encyclical on Athe- 
istic Communism, says: “We cannot 
fail to remark with sorrow not only 
that justice is poorly observed, but 
that the precept of charity also is 
not sufficiently appreciated, is not a 
vital thing in daily life.” 

Note the words! Note the indict- 
ment of modern civilization: Char- 
ity and Justice are not vital forces 
in daily life. Justice in everyday life 
would mean just prices and living 
wages for all. Justice would mean 
a more equitable distribution of 
wealth and property among all peo- 
ple. And charity in everyday life 
would mean that the chasm between 
rich and poor would be bridged by 
an all-consuming love—the love of 
man for man for Christ’s sake. 





HE RESTORATION of justice and 

charity as forces in everyday life 
can never be brought about by the 
mere arrangement of economic tech- 
niques, nor by the passage of legis- 
lation. New economic techniques and 
remedial legislation can make the 
circumstances for reform easier, but 
the fundamental reform must be one 
within man himself. Man holds with- 
in himself the cause, the cure, of the 
social problem. 

This internal reform, like grace, 
cannot be forced on men. If they 
are led to the Crucified Christ, love 
for Him will soften their hearts, en- 
lighten their minds. When men know 
Christ again, they will recognize that 
private property is theirs only as a 
means to an end. They will under- 
stand that as brothers in Christ’s 
Mystical Body, we are duty bound to 
bear one another’s burdens. 

What a sublime prospect: the res- 
toration of justice and Christ’s sweet 
charity! 

But our hope is barren, our efforts 
in vain, unless we, the Catholic 
clergy and laity of today, as Pius XI 
says, “. . . return to a more moder- 
ate way of life . . . renounce the joys, 
often sinful, which the world today 
holds out in. such abundance... 
forget self for love of neighbor.” 

Those are the words of the Pope. 
They are re-echoes of the message 
which Jesus brought to the fisher- 
men of Galilee. Those few fishermen 
converted the world. Are we to be 
found wanting in our day? 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Beneath the Surface of the Swiftly Changing Political Scene Is a 
Universal Fear and Distrust of What the Future: Holds for France 


Iw ONE of the good old melodramas 
of my youth I remember a com- 
plete horse race presented on the 
stage. Over the rapidly turning tread- 
mill some six or eight splendid ani- 
mals, spurred by their crouching 
riders and by dint of tremendous ef- 
forts, kept the centre of the scene. 
The eye of the beholder was fas- 
cinated by the confused activity. The 
painted crowd flashing past, the great 
beasts jockeying for position and 
Straining every muscle, all contribut- 
ed to the feeling that much was being 
done and masked the fact that, in- 
deed, very little progress was made. 

It is with much the same feelings 
that one observes the feverish ac- 
tivity on the stage of French politics 
today. There is the same impression 
of excited onlookers, the same skill 
and energy employed to win the race, 
but there is one striking difference. In 


the old play the contestants did man- 
age to keep their position; the leader 
did advance a little in spite of the 
sliding treadmill; there was the sense 
of progress. In the French political 
race it is the other way about—it is 
the treadmill that is winning. It is 
more and more rapidly bearing all the 
contestants backwards, not merely 
off stage but into a gulf of financial 
ruin and social chaos. 


Changing Cabinets 

— after the middle of Jan- 

uary the Radical Premier, M. 
Chautemps, made a speech in which 
he took to task the industrial workers 
and said that they must show some 
regard for the financial situation in 
making their demands. Instantly the 
Socialists, with whose collaboration 
he had remained in power, withdrew 
their support and the government 
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was voted out of office. The President 
of the Republic thereupon called on 
M. Bonnet, who had been Minister of 
Finance under Chautemps and whose 
politics were a little to the Right of his 
old chief, to form a new government, 
and when he failed turned to the Left, 
to M. Léon Blum, the Socialist. At this 
there arose a tremendous outcry in 
the press, since it was under Blum’s 
former administration that the na- 
tional finances assumed their black- 
est complexion. But Blum failed also 
and Chautemps once more undertook 
to form a ministry. And when Chau- 
temps failed Blum again formed a 
government. At the time of writing 
Daladier has just succeeded M. Blum 
as Premier. 

The present position may be put in 
a nutshell by saying that as things 
stand no government can possibly 
maintain itself long enough to put 








into effect any program—good, bad 
or indifferent—so that every effort 
towards the absolutely necessary 
financial reforms is foredoomed to 
failure. No one can tell how or by 
whom the next government will be 
formed, but no one doubts that it will 
amount to no more than another re- 
shuffle of the same group of profes- 
sional politicians who have held con- 
trol.so long and whose one concern is 
to maintain that hold, come what 
may to France. 


General Mistrust 


NDERLYING this kaleidoscopic sur- 
face of politics is the profound 
mistrust felt by the average French- 


man for his psuedo-representatives, 
so that there is always a mA&jority in 
the country “agin the government” 
and there is no popular feeling 


against the Chamber voting out a 
ministry on the slightest provocation. 
Add to this the fact that nothing but 
a miracle can enable even the sound- 
est program to reform the national 
finances short of an uninterrupted 
term of years, and it will be seen that 
French politics have fallen into a 
vicious circle which only an explo- 
sion. of some kind can rectify. 

This profound general mistrust is 
due primarily to the leaders them- 
selves who have well and truly earned 
it. As a class they are thoroughly un- 
trustworthy. Recently it has been in- 
tensified by the financial stringency 
which is imposing hardships upon all 
save the very rich, and dangers even 


upon them, and by the deliberate 
campaign of the Communist leaders 
directed from Moscow. The former 
effect is obvious—personal suffering 
always sharpens the edge of a griev- 
ance; of how the latter works I will 
give an example. 

It is common knowledge, too well 
attested to need discussion here, that 
one of the favorite devices of the 
Third International, not only in 
France but in their world-wide cam- 
paign to bring about revolution, is 
that of “starting something” and then 
shifting the blame to the shoulders 
of their enemies. It need cause no 
surprise, therefore, that many of the 
acts of violence, now too frequent in 
France—I do not say all—have orig- 
inated with the Communists who have 
then accused their victims of the 
guilt. Unfortunately the recent gov- 
ernments, from fear of estranging 
the Communist votes, have been 
cowardly enough to lend themselves 
to this foul game so that many inno- 
cent people have been victimized in 
the courts while many guilty have 
gone scot free. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that tactics which have 
proved so successful in sporadic out- 
rages should have been extended in 
scope. 

Now it has been an open secret that 
the Communists have been preparing 
for revolution—they make no effort 
to deny it—and it is commonly be- 
lieved that these preparations include 
the storing of arms at convenient 
strategic points. Many accusations of 
this nature have been made which 
the police have ignored. But, though 
the authorities have taken no action, 
several organizations have been 
formed among those who were most 


The struggle between Righ 
and Left forces threatens 
the peace not only of 
France and Europe but of 
the world 


likely to suffer in a Communist rising 
for the purpose of self protection. 
Some of these, but not all, have taken 
a leaf from the Communist book and 
laid up stores of arms. But all such 
groups, armed or otherwise, are an- 
athema to the Communists who re- 
sent any attempt of any kind to resist 
what they appear to regard as their 
inalienable right—to crush their 
enemies, destroy their property and 
massacre them en masse. 

Last autumn members of these 
groups, in an effort to secure detailed 
information and thus force the gov- 
ernment to take action against the 
Communist threat, did some detective 
work and claimed to have unearthed 
a plot to seize control by violence, 
murder the ministers and lay the 
blame for this at the door of the 
Right leaders, thus gaining an excuse 
to kill them also “in reprisal.” Of the 
truth of this claim I have no personal 
knowledge, but it is significant that 
on the day for which the rising was 
predicted the Civil Guard was called 
out in numbers to protect the gov- 
ernment buildings and the persons 
of the ministers. 


The Cagoulards 


ut the Communists had also been 
conducting investigations and 
retorted by accusing their enemies of 
caching arms. On this information 
the government at once acted and 
certainly found arms. Instantly all 
the Left elements took up the cry that 
a vast militant organization existed 
inimical to the State which they nick- 
named the “Cagoulards” or “Hooded 
Men.” The press echoed the story from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and since then the Cagoulards have 
competed with the ministerial crises 
and the imminent financial crisis for 
front page notice. 
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Now it is necessary to discriminate 
here. That the anti-Communist 
groups were plotting against the 
state as such is highly improbable. 
Whet they, or some of them, were pre- 
pared to do was to resist by extralegal 
means, by force if necessary, the ex- 
pected Communist coup d’etat, and 
thus assure themselves of the protec- 
tion which the authorities seemed 
unable or unwilling to give. Neverthe- 
Jess to possess secret caches of arms 
is certainly illegal. But the point at 
issue is the scope of the accusation. 
Against some of these groups not a 
shadow of evidence exists that they 
possess arms or contemplated any- 
thing but combined self defense, yet 
their leaders were arrested in num- 
bers and many of them have been 
kept in prison in defiance of their 
rights and though nothing can be 
proved against them. 


Causes of Unrest 


HE more general causes that are 

gradually raising the French 
temper to the point of combustion 
are the mounting prices, the threat 
of new legislation against small prop- 
erties, the hurt to the national pride 
in the knowledge that an outside 
power is meddling in their domestic 
affairs, the lowering of French pres- 
tige in international affairs and the 
extremely delicate sense of justice, 
a conspicuous national trait, now so 
rudely violated. 

I do not wish to pose as a prophet 
of disaster, indeed I disclaim qualifi- 
cations for any kind of prophecy, but 
we must recognize certain factors 
that may serve to add fuel to the 
flames. 


Chief among these is the imminent - 


victory of General Franco in Spain, 
and closely allied to this is the fear 
that in the event of Franco’s victory 
there will come a weakening of the 
alliance between France and Great 


Leftists saluting symbols of 
the workers’ party at Com- 
munist demonstration 


Britain so necessary to the former in 
view of the irresponsible and unpre- 
dictable conduct of Germany. Again 
there is the rumor often repeated 
today that Russia herself is shifting 
her interest from the West to the 
East in order to deal more effectively 
with the Japanese threat. The Com- 
munists of France are fully aware 
that without support from Russia 
they could not retain for long their 
control of the country even if they 
could obtain it by a coup d’etat, and 
the possibility that Russia might 
leave them in the lurch at some crit- 
ical moment is not encouraging. 

In addition to these pros and cons, 
but tending to results even less cal- 
culable, is the vigorous revival of the 
Catholic Faith to which many ob- 
servers bear eloquent witness. 

Now, let us take a Frenchman of 
average intelligence and of views 
neither strongly Right nor Left and, 
as nearly as we can, look at the world 
through his eyes. What is it that he 
sees? 

First of all he sees a perfect kalei- 
doscope of shifting events and move- 
ments, many of them of a highly 
provocative kind, within the borders 
of his own country. He loathes and 
despises the weak, vacillating gov- 
ernment which is supposed to be 
guiding national affairs but which is 
in reality simply letting them drift, 
and he detests the gang of unscrupu- 
lous money grabbers, the profes- 
sional politicians. He knows that 
they are capable of any meanness 
and injustice in order to keep their 
hold on political power and its per- 
quisites, but he tends to take with a 
grain of salt the most extreme accu- 
sations directed against the leaders 
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of all parties by their political oppo- 
nents. He would rid the country of 
them and start afresh if he knew 
how, but short of violence he does not 
know how. He is quite convinced that 
his vote and the franchise generally 
is a broken sword with which it is 
impossible to do anything. 
Party Politics 

| THE first place it is evident to him 

that the political field is divided 
into so many groups that none of 
them has a chance of governing with- 
out the collaboration of others and 
the consequent compromise of prin- 
ciples and the surrender of essential 
programs. But beyond this he sees, 
as do the citizens of all the great 
republics today, that his vote is at 
the mercy of the party leaders, that 
he can only vote for the candidates 
they select for him and that they 
select men whom he does not trust. 
He wants reform but he is a prac- 
tical man and a realist and he is con- 
vinced that the problem narrows 
itself down. to a choice between leav- 
ing things alone or taking arms. He 
is very loath to turn to this last 
resort, for he respects and would 
preserve the institutions of his 
country and he knows that once it 
becomes a question of war there is 
no telling what new, strange thing 
may arise from the ashes of conflict. 

And yet the present situation is in- 
tolerable; he views it against the 
background of the mighty tradition 
of France and the sublime hopes for 
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the future in which the founders of 
the Republic indulged, and he is 
revolted. 

So much for internal affairs. When 
he turns to the international arena 
his disgust is but confirmed and deep- 
ened. He sees Western Civilization 
threatened with imminent collapse, 
the familiar world which he approves 
and loves on the point of breaking up, 
and he justly tells himself that in this 
overwhelming crisis the genius of 
France should be taking the leading 
place in defense and restoration. 

It is a bitter pill that such leader- 
ship has passed to other nations, that 
little Portugal should have set its 
house in order on principles so sound 
as to serve as a model to the rest of 
the world; that Spain is on the point 
of achieving its national unity though 
at the expense of blood and agony; 
that Italy, whether he likes the 
method or not, has become a united 
people; that even Germany has a 
national policy, while France alone is 
at odds with herself. Further, he sees 
the smaller countries, all the peoples 
of the old European tradition, moving 
slowly, often very reluctantly, but 
moving nevertheless in the same 
general direction as the pioneers 
driven thereto by the presence of a 
common threat; sees them with many 
hesitations and all the time intriguing 
for minor material advantages, form- 
ing alliances and pacts and agree- 
ments from which France is politely 
excluded. 

France, which should be the leader 
of them all, the protector of small 
nations, he sees gradually isolated— 
Poland slowly detaching herself from 
that strong bond of friendship for 
France that has existed since the time 
of Napoleon; the nations of the Little 
Entente seeking the protection that 
France has hitherto given from na- 
tions whose ideology is more in line 
with their own; France, the natural 
leader, eyed askance, losing prestige 
and friends, clinging almost des- 
perately to the friendship with Eng- 
land, a friendship which is purely 
opportunist and from which the other 
partner will unceremoniously with- 
draw the instant it suits her con- 
venience. 


France and Russia 

A“ about her France sees growing 

a wall of nations whose deepest 
traditions are Christian and Euro- 
pean, who would like to be friends 
with a Christian and European 
France but are deeply suspicious of 
the virus of Communism with which 
they will have no truck. Russia? Well, 
perhaps, but Russia is far away be- 
yond Germany and Poland who seem 
quite able to handle her eyen should 
the Japanese problem be resolved, 


which it is at present very far from 
being. 

It is not a rosy picture that the 
Frenchman sees, whether he looks at 
his own country or abroad, and it is 
small wonder if he is supersensitive 
and inclined to irascibility. The 
American reader does not, perhaps, 
do justice to the profound difficulty 
of his position. That is because the 
American reader is apt to miss the 
main point of European affairs. It is 
a point that all the European peoples 
are beginning to understand, and the 
fact that they are is one of the very 
few encouraging factors in the situa- 
tion. 


The Supreme Issue 

rom the confusion worse con- 

founded that followed the World 
War, when problems sprouted like 
weeds in a garden and every week 
brought a new crop, when every na- 
tion had its own petty ax to grind, 
the thoughtful man sees slowly 
emerging one central issue, one su- 
premely important problem. If he is 
a Catholic he knows that this issue is 
one phase of the eternal conflict be- 
tween the Church and Antichrist or 
his fore-runners, but for it to make 
any kind of sense to the non-Catholic 
it must be put in secular terms. 

For him it is the issue between two 
utterly different ways of life, between 
the old familiar civilization of the 
West in which everything that he 
knows and loves is deeply rooted and 
something so new and alien that most 
men have failed utterly to grasp its 
implications. Very few of us have 
even begun to realize what Commu- 
nism would mean should it become 
actually the rule of life throughout 
the world. This fact, I say, is begin- 
ning to be realized by the thoughtful 
man, and as soon as he realizes it he 
knows that all smaller issues must be 
put to one side if we are to face it 
adequately. 

In secular matters it is upon this 
issue primarily that he must make up 
his mind where he will stand, in which 
camp he will enlist, and all other con- 
siderations, even those of national 
advantage, must take second place if 
only for the reason that if Commu- 
nism prevails there will be no nations 
to consider. It is not a question of 
choice between Fascism, Communism 
and Republicanism, thought of as 
three rival political systems with 
something to be said for and against 
each; it is a question between walk- 
ing into one’s own house, possessing 
one’s own family, eating one’s own 
dinner, smoking one’s own pipe and 
thinking one’s own thoughts on the 
one hand, and on the other the 
regimentation of the anthill. 

This hard saying the people of 
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Europe are beginning to understan 
—whether they will fully waken to ;, 
in time to act is in the hands of Goq, 
The peoples of South America have 
also a glimmering of it, but the ty 
great English-speaking peoples ap 
the slowest of all to perceive it. 

But between perceiving it eve 
clearly and translating it into a na. 
tional policy is a long and very diff. 
cult step to take. Insular prejudice 
factional and party sympathies, , 
sense of loyalty to groups and shib. 
boleths, misunderstood patriotism, a 
act as obstacles to a clear decision on 
the supremely vital point. Each people 
has some long-apprehended danger 
or long-cherished ambition which 
enters into the very texture of the 
national mind to blind them to what 
wholly transcends these things in 
importance. 

With the Frenchman this object is 














Germany, and a very concrete and 
terrible object it is, especially today 
when at the height of a sort of na- 
tional dementia. The Frenchman is 
not self-deluded in recognizing the 
dreadful threat that the presence of 
this always hostile and now maniacal 
neighbor constitutes for his country. 
What the Frenchman sees is the ap- 
proach of the Communist glacier 
while between it and him rages the 
Germanic forest fire. He recognizes 
the danger of both: what he does not 
always perceive is that, bad as it is 
to have his house burned down, it is 
possible to rebuild, and that even s0 
great a catastrophe is better than 
having his land covered with the ice 
of the Communist Servile State for 
perhaps centuries to come. 


Germany and England 
ERMANY and Great Britain are the 
two factors which are bringing 
confusion into what would otherwise 
be a fairly straightforward develop- 
ment of European politics in view of 
the Communist threat. Japan and 
Islam are, of course, potential factors 
also, but their power to disturb the 
situation is yet to be felt. To deal 
adequately with the situation is a 
problem for a united Christendom, 
led by a statesman of the ability of 
Richelieu or Bismarck. Unfortunately 
we do not happen to possess such a 
statesman, though possibly Salazar 
of Portugal might measure up to the 
standard could he have a sufficient 
following. 

Certainly the Church under the 
leadership of a great pontiff such as 
Pius XI could accomplish it, given the 
same united Christendom. Even as it 
is it is doing magnificent work in the 
right direction and may even succeed 
where secular policies seem powerless. 
But this is a subject which I must 
leave to a future occasion to discuss. 
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Clearing the Air 


A Layman's Spring Cleaning of Values and Ideas in Which 
it is Urged That We Let the Critic Inside Us Have His Say 


W: ALL get spells of men- 
tal wakefulness after a period 
of routine, jog-trot and day- 
dream. It is like suddenly 
consulting a road-map after 
drifting along the lanes and 
side-roads by habit. We are 
lucky if we have a note-book 
handy when these lucid in- 
tervals happen so that we 
shall not forget the advice we 
give ourselves. And luckier if 
we act on that candid advice! 

Nobody dare be so out- 
spoken with us as ourselves. 
If we only let the critic inside 
us have his say, we shall hear 
some refreshing—and appal- 
ling—but wholesome things. 
This critic is a reality. It is 
his job to answer back the 
humbug that is in most of us, 
excusing our faults, blaming 
all on the other fellow, giving 
ourselves plenary absolution and big 
indulgences for slackness and worse. 
Fortunately, there is no need to pub- 
lish his devastating but true re- 
marks to the world. Self-knowledge 
is a privileged secret. But it seems 
only fair, in return for this secrecy, 
to act on the things the inside critic 
says. 

It is nothing else than our com- 
mon-sense self. When we are getting 
Over-praised or over-paid, it is he 
who won’t let us forget it. If the 
world doesn’t find out our short- 
comings, this inner plain dealer is 
not deceived. It points out that we 
are merely lucky this time—not 
virtuous or brilliant. It is what keeps 
us fairly sane and cool and humble. 
Many a promising career has been 
Ttuined through not listening to the 
honest private voice, and we say of 
the man who ignores it, “He’s got a 
bit above himself;” or of the woman, 
“She’s all ego and vanity.” People 
who strangle this candid friend may 
for a while live on in a flattering 
dream of self-love and admiration, 
but nearly always there is a reckon- 
ing, an exposure, a collapse. 

It points out (if allowed to) a lot 
of faults we don’t think of men- 
tioning in confession: faults of man- 
hers and tone, sloppy thinking, a 
lazy routine outlook, drift, oppor- 
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tunism, slackness in good reading, 


neglect of our brain, incuriosity 
about our Faith, echoing “yes” to 
party talkers, indifference to world 
affairs and the trials of our fellow- 
Catholics, taking our ease in Sion, 
letting ourselves off our religious du- 
ties, carelessness about personal ex- 
pense or paying off small debts, 
and all those kinks which are very 
important though we don’t like to 
class them as sins. 


ut in this world we have noticed 
that a mistake often pays a 
heavier penalty than a crime. It is 
sad and somehow wrong that it 
should be. But it is so. Ignorance of 
some point of law or science or 
everyday fact may almost ruin your 
prospects, though you are guiltless 
of evil intention; whereas a bold 
sinner may often seem to “get away 
with it” for years. 

That is why on the whole it is 
far more important to keep the in- 
tellect fit than the body. That 
sounds terrible in these days of cold 
baths, swimming, “jerks” and run- 
ning, but it is the fact. To keep the 
wits alert and the mind furnished 
is often as necessary as good morals: 
it is probably a part of good morals 
—the use of a valuable talent. 

Many conscientiously religious peo- 
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ple are not using their intelli- 
gence yet to the full on their 
Faith. They do not realize 
what a rich, exciting, mani- 
fold subject it is. How much 
will they read about it? What 
do they spend on books and 
reviews about it? How many 
could quote those parts of the 
Gospels, for instance, which 
it is physically impossible to 
get read out on the Sundays 
of the year? How many sus- 
pect that the best spiritual 
reading in the world—the 
most masculine and marrowy 
—is in the Epistles, in those 
parts also which the once-a- 
week attender at Mass cannot 
hear read out? 

Logic has been called the 
morality of the intellect. And 
certainly clear thinking is a 
thing as moral as it is rare. 
Is it logical, for example, when we 
are truly told from the pulpit or 
altar that Mass is obligatory, to as- 
sume that Benediction is something 
you are “not expected” to attend? 
Yet many hundreds let themselves 
off it through sheer looseness of word 
and thought. Because Mass is all-im- 
portant, doesn’t mean that Vespers 
and Compline are not important. 
Mass is a duty. But the other ap- 
pointed approaches to God are at 
least privileges. And to cut out all 
our personal services except the en- 
forced one of Mass is to behave like 
conscripts, not like sons. 

In countries administered by 
President and Congress, or by Prem- 
ier and Parliament, again, we read 
very carefully what our leaders say: 
we want to know what they are 
committing us to, and what to work 
for, and discuss. Is it logical, in the 
case of Catholics, if they do not read 
at least as carefully everything the 
Popes say about social justice, or- 
ganization and well-being? Of course 
it is not. It is not even decent or 
sensible. For at least our spiritual 
leaders are not fishing for votes. 
They are disinterested. They are not 
here today and gone tomorrow, after 
an election. They are advised by a 
“Brain trust” hundreds of years old, 
thousands of volumes strong, and 
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many countries and continents wide. 
They are speaking to a more abiding 
and important side of us than the 
politicians are, however good. They 
are dealing with the real and deeper 
man. 

It is not only discourteous not to 
read Encyclicals that concern us, 
but it is a tragic intellectual loss. 
The Church has a clear, wise social 
policy; and it is pathetic to come 
upon Catholics who, when you ask 
them their views of something po- 
litical, never refer to the matured 
social knowledge of the Church but 
serve up the poor, thin topical stuff 
that comes from party platform. It 
is like preferring jazz to plain-song. 

Then, in our ex-puritan countries, 
there is the matter of Sunday ob- 
servance. It is not enough for us, in 
our freedom, to smile at the few 
remaining strict Sabbatarians. They 
have lost their battle anyway and 
the pendulum has swung violently 
in the opposite direction. The dan- 
ger now is a_ soul-less, racketty, 
vulgar Sunday. And it is we who now 
have to be the intelligent Sabba- 
tarians. As belonging to the Church 
of clear thought, we ought to be 
able to tell the next man, simply 
and persuasively, our idea of the 
Perfect Sunday. It does not, of 
course consist in gloom and prohibi- 
tions. Nothing good is ever merely 
negative. Nor does it consist (as 
some young or boisterous Catholics 
are tempted to say for effect) in 
doing your religious duties first thing 
—“‘getting them over” for the day, 
so to speak—and then tearing about 
like the heathen as on any profane 
day. 


F sunpay is no longer grim and 

Judaic, it is still Christian and 
spiritual. The Catholic’s Sunday will 
have its natural and family pleas- 
ures, but it will differ in essence 
from the pagan’s. Mass and Holy 
Communion not only start the day 
but color it. They should positively 
lead to a desire for Benediction in 
the evening. And they are to be en- 
vied. who are within three or four 
miles of Vespers or Compline. A good 
Catholic, given the choice between 
Sunday evening moving picture, 
dance or concert, and one of these 
noble services, will instinctively, and 
merely as a deeper pleasure, choose 
the latter. He knows where the 
greater interest is to be found. His 
intelligence, as well as his emotions, 
settle the matter for him. 

In fact, when a man is converted, 
his mind no less than his will and 
soul is converted. The Faith im- 


proves the taste as well as the 
It is difficult to see how 


morals. 




















A Mother’s Prayer 
By SISTER M. RAYMUND, R. S. M. 


My instruments, whose strains I love to hear, 
Are delicately fashioned, and I fear 

That in some heedless hour my clumsy hand 
May tensely tune and break a fragile strand 
Or loose the tension and give to the tone 
Usurping qualities, before unknown. 

And, Lord, I need the Spirit's inner light 

To read and play each page of notes aright, 
Lest jangling measures should the music mar 
Destined to soar beyond the highest star. 

Oh, help me make my mother melody 

A full-toned chord in angel symphony. 














Christianity in its grand, original 
Catholic form can fail to grade 
up the human faculties. The 
Church is a liberal education as 
well as a number of other things. 
She was the mother of learning, the 
almoner of knowledge human and 
divine, the foundress of universities; 
but, better even than building col- 
leges, she is herself a college. Her 
liturgy refines our musical sense; 
her statues, windows, pictures and 
architecture are esthetic discipline; 
her Credo, sermons and treatises are 
an unrivalled intellectual gymna- 
sium; her far-flung peoples and 
responsibilities are a force for 
widening and pointing our sym- 
pathies and eliciting unselfish po- 
litical instincts. No Catholic worthy 
of the name can be provincial. He 
may be vulnerable to more anxieties, 
on behalf of others, than most men; 
but that is a badge of membership 
of a Catholic supra-national church. 
Not the parish pump but the parish 
church tower is his high lookout. 

To avoid pitfalls, and to turn op- 
portunities to good account, we need 
to be at least so consistently inter- 
ested in our religion and its bearings 
that the replies come at once and 
come naturally. And that means 
having the “head screwed on” as 
well as “the heart in the right 
place.” It is sad when one hears a 
well-meaning Catholic put his foot 
in it; as once happened in my hear- 
ing when a clever but not ill-dis- 
posed sceptic told a Catholic that 
for his part he believed in the re- 
liability of reason. My gcod co- 
religionist actually began to flout 








and decry reason and oppose to it 
the will to believe—precisely as if 
he had been a subjectivist, a sec- 
tarian. He did not know he was un- 
wittingly skirting the frontiers of 
heresy; for the Church says reason 
is the gift of God and must be used 
—used for all it is worth, even in 
matters spiritual—and, rightly used, 
it can never contradict nor weaken 
faith, any more than science can. 

Why, the Church today (as al- 
ways) with her seminaries, study 
circles, newspapers, reviews, and dis- 
cussions, is the home of reason; it 
hums with intellectual activity and 
questions (and answers). 

To live as a tiny individual citizen 
in the vast city of God which is 
called the Church Catholic is, how- 
ever, a humbling experience as well 
as a proud one. For instance, we 
have to be careful not to seem to 
be speaking her mind when we are 
only airing some personal preference 
of our own. There is a proneness in 
certain likeable idealists to espouse 
a (probably charming) social ideal, 
or some single consoling devotion 
or doctrine, and to push this for- 
ward on every occasion—in the 
Church’s name. But Catholicism is 
wider and more various than you or 
me. It is never singular nor con- 
fined. Always the counter-truth to 
our private enthusiasm is in her 
armory. And when we have done our 
individual best to tell the world 
what, in our view, Holy Church says 
about anything, we should add that 
she says no doubt a good deal more, 
which the questioner should come 
and ascertain at the sources. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Tm was a good ice man. He served 
us faithfully and well for six years. 
Some ice men, the weak sisters, 
would let you run out of ice and 
then the milk would turn sour and 
the butter would melt. But not Tim. 
He was always at the back door with 
a piece of ice between his prongs 
when the supply ran low. 

Tim was a depression ice man. 
Late in 1929 he lost his job when a 
building contractor for whom he 
worked went out of business. Tim 
couldn’t get another job so he bought 
a second-hand truck, started selling 
ice, and employed himself. 

There were many weeks when our 
family budget was not balanced; the 
outgo outdistanced the income. Tim 
understood. Instead of paying Tim 
for the week’s ice on Saturday the 
lady of the house would say: “Would 
you mind waiting till next week?” 






Tim never complained, even when he 
was asked to wait two and three 
weeks for his money. 

Then the inevitable happened. The 
lady of the house liked the cleanli- 
ness and efficiency of the new elec- 
tric refrigerators. The man of the 
house was impressed by the sales- 
man’s guarantee that an electric ice- 
box would cut seventy-five per cent 
from his ice bill. Everyone was satis- 
fied—everyone except Tim. 

But he took it without a whimper. 

“T’m losing all my good customers,” 
he said, “to these mechanical ice- 
boxes. Some people get the gas ones 
while others get the electric boxes. 
I guess they both are better than the 
old-fashioned ice-boxes.” 

We were glad to know that Tim 
was kind enough to list us among his 
good customers. On leaving he had 
overlooked the many moratoria on 
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Unemployment 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


With the help of modern machinery a man can accomplish in a few 
hours what formerly required a large number of men working many days 


ice bills that we had declared during 
the six years he had served us. We 
told him that we would see him in 
the fall and he could bring us the 
coal for the winter. 

After Tim left we were a sad 
bunch. The realist of the house 
opined that the next thing we would 
buy for the house would be an oil- 
burner. Some of Tim’s coal custom- 
ers already had installed oil burners. 
Tim’s future was pretty black. He 
was in a dead-end business. 

Of course if Tim’s case were an 
isolated catastrophe it would not be 
as unfortunate for the social struc- 
ture as it is. But this incident has 
been repeated millions of times in 
the United States. At the beginning 
of 1936 over twenty-one million 
homes in the nation were wired for 
electricity. About one-third of these 
homes were equipped with an elec- 





The Rust Brothers cotton-picking machine at work on a plantation in Arkansas. Its use may deprive thousands of work 


tric refrigerator. Between 1920 and 
1936, 7,250,000 electric refrigerators 
were installed in homes. In short, 
over seven million customers dis- 
pensed with the services of their ice 
men in this sixteen-year period. 

A reflection of this struggle be- 
tween the electric refrigerator and 
the ice man is mirrored in the sales’ 
records of electric refrigerators and 
ice boxes. Between 1929 and 1934 the 
sales’ records of these two commodi- 
ties were as follows: 

In 1929, 840,000 electric refrigera- 
tors were: sold while 1,053,000 ice- 
boxes were sold. But by 1934, 1,390,- 
000 electric refrigerators were sold 
while only 276,000 ice-boxes found 
buyers. Thus in this five-year period 
the market for ice-boxes decreased 
almost seventy-five per cent because 
of the competition of the electric re- 
frigerator. Pretty soon there will be 
practically no market for ice-boxes. 

In time the ice man will be but a 
relic of the past whom old people 
will remember vaguely. There will be 
no place for him in the lexicon of 
youth. The ice man will follow the 
blacksmith into the limbo reserved 
for those who have fallen by the 
roadside when they could no longer 
compete with the machine. Longfel- 
low immortalized the village black- 
smith when he wrote: 

“Under the spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands.” 

Only fifty-six years have passed 

since Longfellow’s death, but during 


that time horseless wagons came on 
the scene and put the blacksmith 
out of business. After reading this 
poem to the school children of today 
some teachers have to explain to 
their pupils what the word smithy 
means. These youngsters have never 
seen a blacksmith and the word is 
not a part of their vocabulary. Sic 
transit gloria mundi. 

Not many years back the street 
lights burned gas. Every evening just 
before dusk a man with a torch 
would stop at each light, turn on the 
gas, and touch the jet with his flame. 

At daybreak every morning he 
would be around to put the lights 
out. The lamplighter lost out when 
electricity came in. He lingered long- 
er in parts of San Francisco than he 
did elsewhere. But finally, on June 
27, 1929, when the lamplighter’s days 
in this city were numbered, a local 
paper wrote: 


se ANY people view the passing of 

the gas light with regret be- 
cause the lamplighter—a young man 
working his way through school, or 
an old man trudging by at sunset— 
was a personality. Especially on Rus- 
sian Hill the people are not anxious 
for speedy substitution of new lights. 
They feel that gas lights fit the 
Bohemian character of the neighbor- 
hood.” 

For the past decade or so tele- 
vision has been just around the cor- 
ner. The Davis Cup tennis matches 
played in England last summer were 
televised (if that is the verb for it). 
Some of the pubs in England have 
found that by installing a television 
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receiving set in their bar they will 
attract customers who, while watch- 
ing the pictures go by, order drinks 
and make the cash register play a 
tune that is music to the ears of 
the proprietor. This is the manner 
in which moving pictures began in 
the United States. 

As a youngster living close to 
Coney Island I used to visit this re- 
sort frequently in the summer 
months. While strolling along the 
narrow alleys close to the ocean front 
I noticed that many of the res- 
taurants and bars entertained their 
customers with a movie while they 
were being served. These were the 
pioneer days of the cinema when 
Brooklyn and not Hollywood was the 
mecca of the movies. 

We kids on passing a restaurant 
and bar in which a movie was being 
shown would peek in from the street 
and howl at the antics of John 
Bunny and Flora Finch, the leading 
screen comedians of those days. But 
there usually was a man at the en- 
trance to these original theatres with 
a big stick who did not like to see 
kids watching the movies, especially 
when he knew they did not have a 
dime in their pockets. Suffice it to 
say that we kids never saw more 
than a few scenes from each picture. 

If television follows the path 
blazed by the movies it won’t be 
many years before it will leave the 
pubs and seek a more refined atmos- 
phere. Unless all the predictions of 
the experts go awry, television re- 
ceiving sets will be in the majority 
of the American homes before 2 
great many years have passed. How 
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will television affect employment? 

Undoubtedly the television sta- 
tions will broadcast moving pictures, 
news reels, musical and dramatic 
stage productions. One will be able 
to sit in one’s own living room and 
see as well as hear these things. 
when television is perfected it will 
do as good a job as the theatre can 
do. Then, of course, the average 
citizen will not be lured to the thea- 
tre when he can see just as good a 
show in his own home. 

Unless television is restricted in 
some way it will severely damage the 
movie industry just as the talking 
movies practically killed vaudeville 
and crippled the legitimate theatre. 
Employees of theatres, such as 
ushers, cashiers, the operators of 
moving picture machines, stage 
hands and others, will lose out. Few- 
er actors will be needed to produce 
the television shows than are now 
required by Hollywood. 


ROMOTERS Of sporting events have 

already complained about the 
radio and its effect on the gate re- 
ceipts. Most of the big league base- 
ball teams will not permit their daily 
games to be broadcast, and to obtain 
the radio rights for the world series 
the radio concerns must pay a fancy 
price. If radio hurts the gate what 
will television do to it? 

For a number of seasons the col- 
leges have complained that the radio 
was keeping football fans away from 
their stadia. Last season a few of the 
major teams sold the radio rights to 
their games to a sponsor. Though 
they were reluctant to commercialize 
football these colleges bowed before 
the weight of circumstances. When 
television is able to bring pictures of 
each play in these games to the 
home not many people will sit in a 
cold, drafty stadium to watch 
twenty-two huskies give their all for 
alma mater. What the colleges will 
do about it remains to be seen. But 
it is certain that big games will not 
be played unless someone, either the 
fans or a sponsor, pays the money 
necessary to finance them. 

For the privilege of broadcasting 
and taking moving pictures of the 
heavy-weight championship fight be- 
tween Louis and Farr it cost $60,000. 
Television will about ruin the market 
for fight moving pictures, as it will 
send these pictures over the air 
while the fight is in progress and, of 
course, the radio rights will be in- 
cluded in the television privilege. 
Television will ruin the gate of any 
fight that it sends over the air. 
Again, it is certain that no one will 
promote a fight unless someone, 
either the fans or a sponsor, pays 
the money necessary to finance it. 


Television will revolutionize big 
league baseball, college football and 
professional boxing. Many wage 


earners will be thrown out of work © 


by the changes that will take place. 
For example, if fewer people attend 
these sporting events then the size 
of the ball parks, stadia and fight 
clubs will be decreased. Ground 
keepers, repair men, ushers, ticket 
Sellers, pop and hot-dog vendors and 
a multitude of other workers will be 
laid off. How television will affect 
the wages paid to ball players and 
fighters and how it will affect the 
scholarships granted to college foot- 
ball players remains as yet in the 
lap of the future and cannot be pre- 
dicted with any certainty. 

Dixie, where cotton is king, is 
threatened with an economic cyclone 
in the form of a mechanical cotton- 
picker invented by the Rust brothers. 
A machine, the cotton gin, invented 
by Eli Whitney, made cotton king of 
the south. About one-sixth of the 
land in the United States is within 
the cotton belt. Of course, not all 
this land has cotton growing on it 
but most of it is white with cotton 
fields. And those who live in cities 
are indirectly dependent on cotton 
for an income. In 1930, the last 
census, there were 2114 million peo- 
ple, about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion, living in the cotton belt. 


N AN exhibition the Rust brothers 

machine picked 5,000 pounds of 
cotton in a day. By hand 125 to 150 
pounds of cotton can be picked 
in a day. This machine can do more 
work in a day than a man can do in 
a month. It has been estimated that 
this machine is capable of dis- 
placing up to seventy-five per 
cent of the laborers in the 
cotton fields if it comes 
into practical use. 

Millions of men, 
women and chil- 
dren will be 
stranded 
with- 
out a 
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source of income if this machine 
takes their jobs from them. These 
share-croppers and laborers are in 
a bad strait at present, but their 
plight will be a thousand times worse 
if the mechanical cotton-picker 
takes their livelihood away from 
them. What will they do? Some will 
travel north and seek work there. 
But the north has millions of people 
out of work now with little likelihood 
that unemployment will be done away 
with in the near future. It was these 
social consequences of their machine 
that made the Rust brothers hesitant 
about placing their mechanical cot- 
ton-picker on the market. 


F couRSE it is not certain that 
the Rust brothers machine can 
be sold cheaply enough to make its 
use profitable to a cotton planter. 
Since 1850 the patent office has is- 
sued over 900 patents on devices in- 
tended to mechanize the planting 
and harvesting of cotton, but none of 
them have been able to replace the 
human hand to any great extent. 
But the failure of other machines 
is not an insurmountable barrier to 
this cotton-picker of the Rust 
brothers. It has demonstrated 
in tests that it will work. As 
yet it has not been estab- 
lished that it can be 
manufactured to 
sell at a price 
that will be 
cheaper 
than A I ome: a Fy TIE. BE 
the JPR SOLE Sf somes 
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Picturesque scenes of cotton-picking may soon be a thing of the past 
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wages paid to human labor. But it is 
believed that this price test can be 
passed when these machines are 
made by mass production methods. 
If this mechanical cotton-picker in- 
vades the south, Dixie will experience 
an economic earthquake the like of 
which it has not felt since the Civil 
War. 


o you remember how cellars of 

buildings were dug twenty years 
ago? Hitched to a horse there was a 
metal scoop with wooden handles 
that a man could hold. He would 
lead the horse to the bit of earth 
that was to be dug, then tilt the 
scoop while the horse pulled it. When 
the scoop was full he would steer the 
horse to a place where the dirt had 
been piled and dump the scoop full 
of earth. This process would be re- 
peated thousands of times and would 
take weeks of labor. Cellars were 
dug then; today they are excavated. 
There is a vast difference between 
digging and excavating. 

Instead of the horse and scoop the 
steam shovel is now used to excavate 
a foundation. These steam shovels 
in a few operations fill a large motor 
truck with dirt, and they do as much 
work in a day as a gang of men with 
horses, scoops and shovels can do in 
a week. The dirt is no longer placed 
in a pile and shoveled by men into 
a horse-drawn dump-truck, for the 
steam shovel lifts the dirt from the 
cellar, carries it through the air and 
then drops it into the truck. In- 
numerable men have been displaved 
by the steam shovel who formerly 
were needed to dig cellars, subways, 
road beds, tunnels and excavations 
of every kind and description. 

Many practical ways for using the 
electric eye or photo-electric cell 
have been discovered within the past 
few years. One of the large railroad 
terminals in New York City has doors 
that swing open automatically with- 
out being pushed or pulled by the 
human hand. The electric eye does 
the work of a door-man. 

My first encounter with the elec- 
tric eye was a startling experience. 
I was on my way into one of the sky- 
scrapers along Wall Street and put 
my hand out to push the door of 
this building open. But as I reached 
for the door it opened before me 
without waiting for my _ touch. 
Though at first I was inclined to at- 
tribute this self-opening door to 
some magical power, I discovered on 
inspecting it that on approaching 
the door one walked through a 
ray of light and on doing so the 
electric eye by some hidden process 
opened the door. 

There are hundreds of things that 
the electric eye can do. It will count 


the number of vehicles crossing a 
bridge, as it does in Detroit. It will 
operate traffic signals. It will sort 
cards; or sound an alarm in prison 
when an escape is attempted. It will 
watch candy bars that have been 
wrapped in paper by a machine, and 
when an unwrapped bar of candy 
slips through the machine it will 
separate it from the others. 

Professor Furnas of Yale has. said 
that the electric eye is much more 
efficient than a human worker, for 
it never stays out late at night and 
does not come to work unfit for 
duty. Also, the employer who makes 
use of an electric eye does not have 
to pay any social security taxes to 
the state and federal governments 
for this mechanical employee. 

When an electric eye becomes old 
it does not need a pension to sustain 
it, and when it is not employed it 
does not have to be paid unemploy- 
ment benefits. Between 250,000 and 
one million workers will be displaced 
by the electric eye when its possi- 
bilities are exploited by industry. 

There are few reliable statistics 
showing the broad effects which 
machines have had on unemploy- 
ment; the best of them are merely 
good guesses. Machines have zig- 


zagged in, out and across the eco- . 


nomic system of the Twentieth 
Century with such speed that the 
statisticians and fact-finders have 
been unable to keep up with them. It 
is a difficult task to reduce any topic 
to capsule form—and in the case of 
machines and unemployment it is 
quite impossible. 

For example, suppose a small firm 
employing two bookkeepers installs 
an adding machine. Some of these 
tabulating machines are able to do 
1,000 man-hours of work in three to 
four hours. Let us further suppose 
that the two bookkKeepers are kept 
at work but their hours are reduced 
from nine to eight per day and they 
are given all Saturday off instead of 
a half day. Now the bookkeepers in 
less time are able to do more work 
than they had been able to do with- 
out the adding machine. Their spare 
time is then devoted to clerical work 
which they could not have done be- 
fore the adding machine was pur- 
chased. 


OW MANY workers did this ma- 
chine displace? There are so 
many different elements present 
that an exact answer is difficult to 
obtain. But many machines have en- 
tered industry in this fashion and 
the statistics on the matter do not 
include all the angles involved. 
Some concerns lessen the hours of 
their workers when a time-saving 
machine is introduced, while others 
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lay off employees. Some concerns jp. 
stead of hiring a new employee whe, 
they need one buy a machine thy 
will enable their present force to q 
the added amount of work thy 
would be done with an extra wag 
earner. 

For these reasons it will be well t 
cross one’s fingers while inspecting 
the following statistics relating t 
the effect which machines have haj 
on employment: 

We are told by the National Con. 
ference Board that in the manufac. 
turing industries the productive 
power of the wage-earner increagej 
68 per cent between 1899 and 1999, 
But during this period the hours of 
labor per week were reduced from 
56.8 to 48.8. This reduction in hou; 
means that the productive capacity 
of each worker was increased almost 
100 per cent. One worker, mainly be- 
cause of the introduction of machin- 

















ery, was doing in 1929 what it re- 
quired two men to do in 1899. 

Recently the National Resources 
Committee in a report to the Presi- 
dent estimated that industry has be- 
come 20 per cent more efficient since 
1929, and it is now necessary to pro- 
duce 120 per cent of the goods made 
in 1929 to employ the same number 
of workers. 


DDING the estimate of the National 
Conference Board for 1899 to 
1929 to that of the National Re- 
sources Committee, 1929 to 1937, this 
conclusion results: One man can now 
do the same work as 24% men could 
do in 1899. Where 100 men were 
needed in 1899 fewer than 46 men 
are now needed. 

This figure gives the average ef- 
fect on unemployment which ma- 
chines have caused. Of course some 
industries have not been mechanized 
to any great extent and no tech- 
nological unemployment has _ re- 
sulted. Others, such as the auto 
industry, ran far ahead of the aver- 
age. In 1930 one auto worker could 
do the same amount of work as 12 
men did in 1904. 

In 1929 labor was paid $4 to make 
an auto door while in 1935 this same 
door could be manufactured for a 
wage of 35 cents. In 1929 hand- 
finishing body frames of wood, prior 
to paneling, cost $3 while in 1935 
they cost 20 cents. In 1929 the line-up 
in a plant for finishing motor blocks 
employed 250 men while only 19 were 
needed to do the same amount of 
work in 1935. 

Only the unemployment caused by 
machines has been discussed. Ma- 
chines also cause employment and 
open up new jobs that did not exist 
before they came into use. They em- 
ploy as well as displace workers. 
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The Great Misunderstanding 


The Acceptance of the Doctrine of the Sovereign State Threatens 
to Precipitate Conflicts That Will Destroy Our Civilization 


Nartonatism we have seen to 
be an enemy to religion when the 
devotion of the citizen to his nation 
over-rides Divine commands: that 
is, when the religion of patriotism 
is made more sacred than universal 
religion which proclaims truth to 
all mankind. 

The occasions on which this hap- 
pens are rare; but when the cir- 
cumstances do arise the thing be- 
comes a matter of life and death. 
If the nation is all-important, re- 
ligion will be difficult to maintain and 
may fail; if religion is all-important, 
religion will, after persecution, sur- 
vive. 

But since we are talking of the 
particular difficulties of modern 
times we must appreciate one most 
important proviso in this matter 
which I think may generally be 
called “The Great Misunderstand- 
ing.” 

The conflict between the Church 
and the State is misunderstood by 
the State and its adherents. It is 
understood by the Church because 
the Church has had infinite ex- 
perience in such matters and has 
a perfectly clear definition of the 
difference between the two spheres, 
temporal and spiritual. But it is 
not always understood by individual 
members of the Church, because 
when or if a conflict arises between 
the Church and the State those who 
quite rightly are determined to 
suffer anything rather than be for- 
bidden to exercise their spiritual 
rights as Catholics, soon come to 
Tregard the struggle as mere per- 
secution; some course of action 
which seems obvious to the State 
appears to the oppressed Catholic 
as due to mere hatred of his 
religion. 

That is the other half of what 
I would call “The Great Misunder- 
standing.” It is perfectly true that 
a contradiction between the civil 
law and the divine law is often 
inspired by a hatred of religion or 
very soon becomes inspired by 
hatred of religion even if it was 
not so motived to begin with. But 
it may not be so. The trouble may, 
and often does, arise, not because 
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there is any hatred of the Church 
but because the State thinks the 
Church unreasonable in her de- 
mands. There is always danger of 
this and therefore we should be 
quite clear upon the matter at the 
outset. 

It is the more necessary to be 
clear upon it in countries where 
for a long time past (as in North 
America) there has been no acute 
conflict. If ever conflict should arise 
in such countries it will be better 
dealt with if we understand the 
nature of such things before the 
difficulty begins. 


The Sovereign State 


HE SOVEREIGN STATE has—ever 

since States began (that is, ever 
since the beginning of human 
history)—taken its absolute power 
for granted. In all States not des- 
potisms that power is rightly limited 
by solemn engagements guarantee- 
ing justice, etc. To say that the 
State is sovereign does not mean 
to say that it is omnipotent or that 
it can rightly act as a despotism. 
But still, every State calling itself 
a Sovereign State makes laws ap- 
plicable to all citizens and insists 
upon their being obeyed. If it did 
not do so, and if it did not see 
the matter in that light, it would 
not be a Sovereign State. 

Now the old pagan Greco-Roman 
Empire, though it extended over all 
the known world of its time, though 
{ts citizens comprised all free men 
of civilized Europe, North Africa 
with Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, etc., 
was a Sovereign State just as France 
and England or the United States 
claim to be today. We all know 
that the Roman Empire persecuted 
the Church at intervals, sometimes 
very fiercely. It insisted on Chris- 
tians doing things which the Chris- 
tian law forbade; when they refused, 
it punished them ferociously. 

What was the underlying motive 
of the conflict? It was this: pagan 
society had an instinctive feeling 
that Christian society and itself 
were not compatible. One of the 
two would kill the other; and as 
a fact it was the Christian society 
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which in the long run killed paga- 
nism. But the decisive point of con- 
flict was more restricted and quite 
clear. The Roman Empire forbade 
“a State within the State.” It for- 
bade societies to arise which had 
a discipline other than the State 
laws, and especially it forbade these 
when the members of such societies 
were bound together by a profound 
bond not fully divulged to the 
world around. 

The test point used by the Courts 
was sacrifice. To put a little incense 
on the altar dedicated to the 
Emperor or to the divinity of Rome 
was, as a rule, sufficient; the man 
or woman who refused to do this 
so proclaimed himself a_ public 
enemy. He or she was refusing to 
act after the fashion required of 
their fellow citizens and taken for 
granted by everyone else as a mere 
symbol and proof of conformity 
with the laws. 

Of course when persecution was 
violent plenty of other excuses were 
found; merely to belong to the 
Christian body was to be denounced 
as a public enemy. But the minimum 
test (which most concerns us here, 
because we are considering the 
ultimate nature of the conflict) was 
a test which seemed to everyone 
who was not Christian to be per- 
fectly reasonable, and the refusal of 
which was not only treason, but 
asinine and irrational treason. 


Sources of Conflict 


ow therein lies the root of every 

conflict between Church and 
State. The State takes its rights for 
granted. It says (truly enough): “I, 
the State, cannot exist unless my 
laws are obeyed,” and it adds, when 
it is not in an aggressively persecut- 
ing mood: “What I ask is perfectly 
reasonable. I do not interfere with 
you at all as a private citizen. Think 
what you like; only obey my very 
easy and rational rules of public 
conduct.” 

The Christian answers, “You do 
interfere with me as a private free 
citizen, and as a human being 
endowed with free will. You are 
asking me to do something which 
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is rebellion against, and, for that 
matter, treason against ‘Something 
with superior authority to yourself.’ ” 
At this point the State gets angry 
and says: “By the very definition of 
my sovereign power there is no au- 
thority superior to myself.” 

In this way war is declared be- 
tween the two bodies, and since 
the State possesses the physical 
power, that war takes the form of 
persecution. 


The Roman Empire 


S LONG as the government of the 
Roman Empire was pagan, or 
in the early periods when it was 
heretical, or in special areas (where 
the local government of the Western 
Empire had broken down) that were 
heretical or pagan, persecution con- 
tinued. But in the long run the 
whole of what had been the Roman 
Empire became Catholic. It is true 
that very shortly after this had 
happened the Mohammedan inva- 
sion began and North Africa and 
Syria were no longer under a 
Catholic government, and soon after 
that Spain also fell under anti- 
Catholic government. But Christen- 
dom was united: the Eastern half 
of it had a Greek Mass, the Western 
part of it a Latin Mass. There were 
different usages, and a_ gradual 
tendency to schism and separation, 
but there was no main quarrel be- 
tween Church and State, especially 
in the West, where the chances of 
such a quarrel were greater, be- 
cause the local governments were 
gradually getting to think of them- 
selves as independent. The danger 
of conflict between Church and 
State. was avoided from the fact 
that everybody thought of the 
Church as superior and universal, 
the State as local and particular. 
The Church was universal in the 
morals which it taught and with 
which it had filled society, and in 
the institutions which flowed from 
those morals. It had no direct juris- 
diction over civil affairs. There was 
in fact a dual control over men in 
the West, impersonated by the 
Emperor (after Charlemagne) for 
civil matters and in the person of 
the Pope for religious matters. 
With the close of the Middle 
Ages the tendency for each of the 
separate governments of Western 
Christendom to regard itself as a 
Sovereign State increased. The two 
critical dates were the Black Death, 
halfway between 1300 and _ 1400, 
which turned the whole scheme of 
things upside down and increasingly 
threatened to destroy it, and the 
taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, half way between 1500 and 
1600, that. is, 100 years later, which 


destroyed the last shadow of the 
old Roman claim to universal sover- 
eignty on the civil side. The Reforma- 
tion when it broke out was, among 
other things, an affirmation on the 
part of the seceding governments 
that they were independent of 
general Christendom. Each prince 
or governing senate of an independ- 
ent city or principality or mountain 
canton, each civil power that had 
in practice been exercising, 
and more, nearly full sovereign 
rights, then began to claim full 
sovereign rights. In breaking with 
the Papacy they broke with the 
unity of European civilization. 

It is always difficult to put ‘one’s 
finger on the very first case of an 
innovation, but I think one may 
fairly say that the Canton of Zurich 
under the influence of Zwingli took 
the first decisive step. Now between 
Luther’s first attack and the middle 
of the Sixteenth Century one gov- 
ernment after another had thus 
broken away and affirmed the rights 
of a Sovereign State. Some of them 
only governed a few hundred in- 
habitants—such as the smaller of 
the Free Cities—many only governed 
a few thousand, but each of them 
was marked by this affirmation of 
being a Sovereign State. 

The most famous case of all of 
course was one of the latest—that 
of England. Henry Tudor, the King 
of England, kept everything in 
Catholicism except the principle of 
unity. He declared himself wholly 
independent of the Papacy; and 
the Church, insofar as it included 
his subjects, to be under his author- 
ity, and his alone. 


England, France, Germany 


E Dip this about twelve years be- 

fore his death, and immediately 
after his death the “Divine Right 
of Kings,” (which means the divine 
right of the Sovereign State to 
make laws for all its citizens with- 
out any external authority, spiritual 
or civil, having a word to say,) was 
proclaimed from the steps of West- 
minster Abbey, by Cranmer the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
not only joined the schism but was 
the principal agent of it under the 
late King. 

In France there was violent civil 
war between those who wanted to 
establish Calvinism—which would 
automatically have involved separa- 
tion from Christendom and denunci- 
ation of the common rights of 
Christendom over the French State. 

The French civil war ended in 
the victory of the Catholic side; but 
it was a precarious victory, and the 
peace patched up was something 
much more like a truce than a real 


more - 
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peace. So far as the Sovereign State 
idea was concerned, the Catholics 
were getting as much permeateg 
with it as their opponents. 

Then there followed the enormous 
German civil war, known as the 
Thirty Years’ War, which even more 
than the French civil war ended in 
a compromise. The government of 
Vienna which had claimed universg] 
power over the Germans accepted 
defeat and the Protestant states 
and cities could act as Sovereign 
States. The same was true of the 
Swiss cantons and of that part of 
the Netherlands which had success- 
fully risen against their original 
sovereign, the King of Spain. 

For more than 100 years—from 
1648-50 to 1789-93—there remained 
a vague sentiment of Christian 
political unity in the nations which 
had come down on the Catholic 
side during the turmoil, but in prac- 
tice these nations also were now 
Sovereign States. The French mon- 
archy claiming to be a champion of 
Catholic culture insisted on the com- 
plete independence of its King. 


The Nineteenth Century 


FTER the French Revolution the 
principle of State Sovereignty 
became universal. What had onee 
been united Christendom, with a 
common code of morals, which no 
individual State or government could 
transgress, and against which no in- 
dividual State or government could 
make opposing laws, had’ fallen into 
a mosaic of Sovereign States. 

Hence the situation in which we 
are today, where this doctrine of 
the Sovereign State threatens to 
destroy our civilization by the threat 
of internecine war between it and 
the constituent parts. 

With the Nineteenth Century, and 
under the influence of what are 
called “liberal doctrines” spreading 
from the American and French 
Revolutions, a sort of tacit compro- 
mise arose, which might be put in 
this form: “We will get out of the 
difficulty between Church and State 
by abandoning all pretense on the 
part of the State to require religious 
conformity of its citizens.” It was 
hoped that this new principle called 
“religious toleration” would solve all 
difficulties for the future and that 
Church and State would never again 
come into conflict. Why this hope 
is already disappointed in many 
countries, and why it is likely to be 
further disappointed in the near 
future we must carefully inquire, 
for it is the most urgent menace of 
our generation. “Religious tolera- 
tion,” the prime political maxim of 
the last one hundred and fifty years, 
is in peril of breaking down. 
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Spain Transformed 


Had the Red Revolution Succeeded, the Whole of Spain Would Today Present a 
Picture of Anarchy in Contrast to the Peace Prevailing in Nationalist Territory 


Soldiers proudly exhibit religious emblems. The standard- 
bearer pictured above was later killed in battle 
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Macewa est veritas et praevale- 
bit?” “Great is truth and it will 
prevail.” The truth about conditions 
in Spain has been lately finding its 
way into sections of the daily press 
which had done their utmost in the 
past two years to keep it out, or to 
distort the part of it that was allowed 
to enter. Reference is seldom made, 
however, even today, to the plans for 
a Red revolution in the spring of 
1936, which failed because the army 
uprising took place before the plans 
could be put into effect. 

Instructions sent out from Madrid 
at that time to every town in Spain 
were carried out to the letter wher- 
ever they had time to put them in 
execution, as they had in Malaga, 
Madrid and other places. These in- 
Structions, for the rising of the pro- 
letariat, were first sent out in April. 

Some writers seem to doubt that 
this revolution was in preparation to 





By OWEN B. McGUIRE 


be launched in the 
summer. There is no 
doubt whatever about 
it. I have here on my 
desk photographic 
copies of the instruc- 
tions, and these can 
be obtained, I believe, 
by writing to the Gov- 
ernment office in Sa- 
lamanca, where I got 
them. The originals 
were found in the 
Government archives 
and in the Commun- 
ist or Anarchist club- 
rooms of the various 
towns taken by the 
army before the Red 
committees had time 
to destroy them. They 
fixed no precise date 
for the rising, nor 
could they. What they 
did was to fix two 
dates, three or four 
weeks apart, and “the 
day for action” was 
to be a day between 
those two dates. When 
all was ready the day 
would be announced 
to the whole country 
from the Madrid 
radio. Then the pro- 
gram given in the instructions was 
to be put in execution immediately. 

These April instructions soon—in 
fact almost immediately — became 
known to the Government at Madrid 
and also to the army chiefs. Indeed, 
it was difficult to keep anything 
secret for long on either side; for 
although the country was divided 
into two camps at election time the 
dividing line was not the same now. 
Many who voted the Popular Front 
then and were now in Government 
positions were opposed to Caballero’s 
revolution of the proletariat to make 
Spain a Soviet and himself the Span- 
ish Lenin. The two dates fixed by the 
April instructions had accordingly to 
be postponed. 

The army chiefs, with their knowl- 
edge of these documents, were mak- 
ing their own preparations and sent 
out their own instructions in May. 
The army has made no secret of the 
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fact that they were preparing for 
the rising. A rising of the army, or 
of the part of it that was left after 
Azana’s purges, was the only possible 
means of saving the country and 
liberating the unarmed civil popula- 
tion who were at the mercy of the 
armed mobs. 

But the army chiefs have never, 
since the war began, made any secret 
of the instructions they sent out in 
May. A friend of mine, Perez Madri- 
gal, published at Avila in the Spring 
of 1937 a book in which he gives 
copies of all the instructions sent 
out in May by the army chiefs, and 
also later instructions—and this book 
has the approbation of Franco. Perez 
Madrigal, a deputy of the Lerroux 
Party, escaped from Madrid a few 
days before the revolt and joined up 
with General Mola in Navarre. The 
last instructions sent out by the Reds 
provided for a rising in August. This 
also the army chiefs knew. The 
assassination of Calvo Sotelo pre- 
cipitated the rising, but did not de- 
termine it. 

The interesting thing about these 
preparations on both sides is that 
the Red propagandists generally 
never refer to them. The apparent 
reason is their persistence in the 
humbug that the government in of- 
fice was “legitimate and democratic,” 
whereas the real power, since the 
elections and before, were _ the 
Marxist and Anarchist groups which 
refused to enter the Government. 


The Marxist Program 


yes program, as Caballero de- 
clared before the elections, was to 
establish “a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” After the elections he be- 
came more specific. It would be “an 
Iberian (including Portugal) Con- 
federation of Soviet Republics.” The 
April instructions list the names of 
those who were to constitute the Su- 
preme Council. Caballero would be 
President. 

The instructions as to what was 
to be done with opponents are illu- 
minating and explain what was 
actually done in Malaga and other 
places. A list of “enemies” was to be 
made in each locality. No list was 
necessary of Bishops, priests, monks 
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or nuns, nor of the churches to be 
destroyed. Everyone who represented, 
and everything that symbolized, re- 
ligion must be destroyed. The Rus- 
sians had shown that to be the first 
requisite for a successful revolution. 
There must be no pussyfooting or 
sentimental distinction between good 
priests and reactionary priests, be- 
tween Sisters of Charity and other 
nuns. They were all enemies of the 
proletariat revolution. 

The leaders of all the parties that 
had not joined the Popular Front 
were to be executed. No distinction 
was to be made between Monarchists 
and Republicans. A distinction was 
made, however, between these and 
the few Republicans—and they were 
really comparatively few—who had 
joined the Popular Front. The 
leaders of these, already suspect, 
were not to be executed but deported 
or put where they could make no 
resistance to the onward march of 
triumphant revolution. Such was the 
origin of the “democratic and legiti- 
mate Government” which we are 
asked to support. 


“American Writers” 

FN penseng group of “American Writ- 

ers” is having a hard time of 
it these days. Sailing is not so 
calm or easy as it was a year ago. 
At that time ninety-eight of them, 
responding to an invitation issued 
by Messrs. R. L. Duffus and Van Wyk 
Brooks, published an appeal to 
“members of our craft” and others 
influential in molding public opinion, 
to condemn “the military faction ... 
now making war... on the dem- 
ocratically elected Republican Gov- 
ernment in Spain.” We were then 
invited “to lay aside all political, re- 
ligious and racial differences, and to 
make a stand in harmony with 
American traditions.” 

Another communication on the 
same lines appeared recently in the 
New York Times. The number of 
signatures had fallen from ninety- 
eight to sixty-five; and it is notice- 
able that some of the best-known 
names had disappeared. 

In both cases, however, three facts 
leap to the eye in reading over the 
list of signatories. It is assumed that 
this coterie, which when it wishes to 
be impressive appears as the “Asso- 
ciation of American Writers,” claims 
the exclusive right to speak with 
authority for “American traditions.” 
Then, secondly, it is assumed that a 
Government controlled and abso- 
lutely dependent on Communists, 
Syndicalists and Anarchists is “in 
harmony with American traditions.” 
And finally one is struck by the 
strange and novel character of a 
large proportion of the patronymics 


in the list of signatories. You will, I 
think, find few if any such patrony- 
mics in the lists of the Minute-Men 
or on the roll-call of Washington’s 
army. 

Of course, no American will deny 
such persons the right, if they claim 
it, to speak and act as “American 
writers.” But it is rather hard on the 
rest of us, who disagree with them, 
to be told implicitly that we are 
blinded in this matter of Spain by 
“racial and religious prejudices,” 
that they alone can speak authorita- 
tively for genuine “American tradi- 
tions,” and are immune to all “racial 
and religious prejudices.” 

One of the main reasons for this 
fear is that because of the help Hitler 
and Mussolini have given the Na- 
tionalists in Spain, Franco will set up 
a Fascist régime there. As a matter 
of fact, however, the government 
set up in Spain is not Fascist now, 
nor will it be when peace is estab- 
lished. But suppose that Franco’s in- 
tention was, or is, to set up a Fascist 
Government in Spain. If in that case 
he has the support of his own people, 
what business is it of ours to inter- 
fere? 

The reason for the Italo-German 
intervention was perfectly clear. 
Franco had won the war when he 
arrived at the gates of Madrid. Start- 
ing from Algeciras and Cadiz with 
fewer than 4000 men, brought over 
from Africa, that army became “a 
snowball army” (the expression used 
by a volunteer in explaining it to 
me), gathered into its ranks thou- 
sands of volunteers as it proceeded 
North. When it reached the gates of 
Madrid it had already liberated one- 
half of Spain, left that half in peace 
and order behind it (conditions that 
have been preserved up to this day) 
and set free the heroic garrison of 
the Alcazar at Toledo. 


French-Russian Intervention 

EITHER in its march from the sea 

nor when it reached Madrid was 
there one Italian or German sol- 
dier in its ranks. Franco could have 
taken Madrid had he acted imme- 
diately. But Russia and the French 
Popular Front could not afford to see 
their “comrades” defeated in Spain. 
They rushed men and supplies of all 
kinds across the French-Spanish 
frontier and Madrid was “saved.” 
That frontier has never been closed. 
Recruiting for Spain has never 
ceased in France. Russia has been 
allowed to use French territory to 
land supplies and send them across 
the border. That is what prolonged 
the war then; and it has prolonged 
it until now. Mr. Eden could tell the 
House of Commons in November of 
last year: “Russian official statistics 































































































































































A group of Nationalist soldiers enjoying « 


show that the exports to Spain for 
the first ten months of this year 
were ten times greater than for the 
same period of last year.” 

If France and Russia did not want 
to see their Red “comrades” defeated 
in Spain, neither did Germany and 
Italy wish to see a Communistic 
State set up in Western Europe. They 
accepted the challenge thrown dow 
by the French and Russians. Such 
was the beginning of “intérvention.” 

Franco is not a Fascist nor has he 
any intention of restoring the old 
régime. Franco and those associated 
with him in the government, the 
press organs of this new national 
movement, the program of the Pha- 
langists, which has been accepted by 
all the other parties, have all de- 
nounced the abuses of the old ré- 
gime. A few months ago there 
appeared a two-column communica- 
tion on the editorial page of The 
Times of London—and The Time 
has been very critical of Franco— 
from an independent correspondent 
who had been over the ground. 
Speaking of the Phalangists he 
wrote: “Except that they profess to 
be Catholics, their program comes 
near to being as radical as that of 
the Socialists and Communists.” This 
same idea was expressed to me at 
Cordoba last October by a very in- 
telligent workman who had _ been 
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few moments of well-earned relaxation after important successes on the field of battle 


leader of a Labor group: “Este movi- 
miento es mas obrero que militar”— 
“This movement is more a labor 
movement than military.” And in 
his excellent book, Mr. Knoblaugh 
writes: “They supported the Catholic 
Church, but apart from the religious 
issue their policies were almost 
identical with those of the C.N.T.” 
(National Confederation of Labor). 


Conditions in White Spain 

ET us see what is the grievance 

of these sixty-five ‘American 
Writers.” Their grievance and pro- 
test were caused by two articles 
that appeared in the New York 
Times from the pen of Ellery Sedg- 
wick, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
These articles did not deal with the 
military situation, nor with the 
causes of the revolt. They are a de- 
tailed description of the conditions 
which the writer found in White 
Spain during a tour of that territory 
lasting three weeks. He was ac- 
companied in his investigations by 
William Cameron Forbes, former 
Ambassador to Japan. These are two 
eminent Americans, and they know 
what is in harmony with American 
traditions, at least as well as the 
self-styled Association of American 
Writers. 

The Atlantic is our most stately 
monthly. It has been such for three 


generations. It is Liberal. It can 
claim for itself an “American tra- 
dition,” more than any other 
periodical published in this country. 
And Ellery Sedgwick, its editor, 
would not have been selected for the 
post had he not been considered 
capable of continuing the tradition. 

But these qualifications of Mr. 
Sedgwick are precisely what has 
aroused the ire and moved the pro- 
test of the sixty-five “American 
Writers.” His testimony in every de- 
tail coincides with that of a host of 
English writers who have travelled 
through White Spain and returned 
to put in books and pamphlets and 
articles a description of what they 
found there. But these writings were 
not known to all the readers of the 
New York Times, and when their 
books were reviewed in this country 
the authors were described as “pro- 
pagandists,” “reactionaries,” or, 
worst of all, “Fascists.” 

A remarkable fact: (I always read 
the book reviews in the Sunday edi- 
tions of the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune) Of all the books 
published on Spain for the past two 
years every one of them has been 
given for review in these two os- 
tensibly conservative periodicals to 
a writer notoriously in favor of the 
Spanish Reds—Socialists, Commun- 
ists, Syndicalists and Anarchists! 
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And these two periodicals will here 
at home look askance at such a 
Labor movement as the C.1.0. and 
are ever ready to condemn its activ- 
ities. But Ellery Sedgwick is neither 
English nor Catholic, neither Fascist 
nor reactionary. His testimony will 
be read by the general public and 
will be believed. Hinc illae lacrimae. 

And what has he said? (The cita- 
tions are taken indifferently from his 
two articles and from the interview 
he gave to the press on his arrival 
from Europe) : 

In White Spain there is abundance 
of food. There is property. There is 
work for all and all are working. 
Wages for the laborer are higher 
than they have ever been in the 
past; and those who have enough to 
live on without wages work volun- 
tarily without pay. There is perfect 
unity, although the movement has 
been created from various parties of 
distinct political ideologies in the 
past. 


Some Cold Facts 


rites Mr. Sedgwick: “I was 

amazed at conditions in White 
Spain. Of all the countries I saw in 
Europe it was the most prosperous. 
Everything was well ordered and 
everyone seemed contented. The ad- 
ministration seemed perfect, and you 
would hardly know there was a war 
going on until you got near the front 
lines. . . . If food was ever plentiful 
anywhere it is there. . . . The sacri- 
fices these Spaniards are making on 
behalf of their country are such as in 
times of peace could not occur out- 
side Utopia. Volunteering for civil as 
well as for military service among 
the class which can live without 
wages is practically universal... . 
The Cabinet members take no pay, 
and countless civilians and officers 
serve only for the love of serving. 
Rich men make gifts; everybody 
works.” 

I have seen all that myself during 
the three months I traveled through 
White Spain last autumn. It is the 
testimony of everyone who has made 
the same journey. Mr. Sedgwick says 
he was “amazed.” To a stranger 
going into a country at war and so 
misrepresented during the past two 
years, the amazement is natural. But 
foreigners who have lived in Spain 
for years and have seen the change, 
are amazed for other reasons. 

I met there several Englishmen 
and Americans who have been en- 
gaged in business, commerce or in- 
dustry and have had experience of 
the before and after. One of these, 
Mr. Bachman, has been at the head 
of an American industry—The Arm- 
strong Book Company—which has 
several factories in the South of 
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Spain and along the Portuguese 
border. This industry employs thou- 
sands of men. Mr. Bachman said to 
me: “It has amazed me. I am not 
referring to the military movement 
alone. The manner in which all 
classes have united, not only taken 
over the local civil governments but 
set up all kinds of organizations for 
agriculture, for the revival of bus- 
iness, public order, housing, relief, 
is something I could, not have be- 
lieved years ago. I have had to revise 
and reverse my opinion of the capac- 
ity of the Spanish people.” Mr. Bach- 
man has his home at Seville, but is 
usually on the road visiting the vari- 
ous factories of the company. 

Another American, Mr. Norton, I 
met at Malaga. He has been for years 
at the head of an American company 
which exports almonds from that 
port. His testimony was identical 
with that of Mr. Bachman. Seville is 
the largest, and was before Franco’s 
revolt the most Communistic, town 
in Andalusia. Mrs. Bachman is a 
literary character and has lectured 
in England. She kept a diary of what 
was happening in Seville, beginning 
with April; 1936. She allowed me to 
read it. What she describes in: those 
pages would be incredible, if they 
were not facts that happened under 
her eyes. 

There was no government: com- 
plete anarchy. Business and industry 
were paralyzed. Every Marxist group, 
or “Committee” as they styled them- 
selves, had a government of its own 
and was a law to itself. If the em- 
ployers made peace with one group, 
another came and declared it was 
not acceptable. No employer, foreign 
or native, was sure of his life for 
twenty-four hours. Every man who 
tried to make peace was marked 
down as “a traitor to the workers” 
if he did not approve of the impos- 
sible demands of the Anarchists and 
Syndicalists. 


A Remarkable Change 

monc the things that amazed 

the Bachmans and Nortons is 
the incredible transformation among 
these same workers after peace was 
established. An illustration of this 
was given me by Mr. Bachman the 
evening before I left Seville. For 
seven months before the war (it 
must be remembered that the an- 
archy began in December, 1935, when 
the Centre-Right Government re- 
signed), work in his factories had 
been paralyzed by strikes and im- 
possible demands. He did not blame 
the men but the leaders, often entire 
strangers to Seville, whom the men 
had to obey; and in most cases these 
leaders were ignorant dolts who 
knew nothing of how to run any 


business and could not tell a spade 
from a hand-saw. 

It was on a Saturday evening I had 
dinner with the Bachmans, when he 
told me this story. A small private 
railroad which ran into the factory 
had been badly in need of repairs 
for several months. The material for 
its reconstruction had arrived dur- 
ing the week. On that afternoon a 
delegation of the workmen called on 
him after pay hour and asked him 
to allow them to repair the railroad 
next day—which was Sunday—so 
that the regular work of the factory 
would not be interfered with in doing 
it during the week! And for this they 
would accept no pay! And these were 
the very same men on whom he 
could not depend for twenty-four 
hours during the seven months that 
preceded the war. 


Causes of Change 
ut what are the real causes of 
this transformation of Spain, of 
the Spain already liberated, of these 
improved conditions? 

The first, of course, is Franco. The 
army revolt was the only possible 
means to liberate the civil popula- 
tion and put an end to anarchy. But 
the manner in which he treated the 
civil population in every town he 
liberated won for him from the be- 
ginning the sympathy and support 
of all classes. There was to be no 
revenge. He was not fighting his own 
people, but Russia, Communism and 
the Comintern. 

The first town liberated was La 
Linea, with a population of 60,000, 
just across the frontier from Gibral- 
tar. When the town was liberated— 
in one afternoon—he published a de- 
cree for the surrender of all arms. 
Any person found in possession of 
arms after forty-eight hours would 
be summarily dealt with. But the 
arms need not be delivered to the 
military. They could be thrown any- 
where, in the streets, in the parks, 
anywhere. So it was done, and the 
soldiers went around next morning 
and gathered them up. This imme- 
diately impressed the people, who 
had been told by the ringleaders 
that they would all be slaughtered 
by the “Fascists” and Moors. 

Another cause is found in the 
psychology and traditions of the 
Spanish people. For the Spaniard 
there is no freedom where there is 
not personal freedom and no per- 
sonal freedom where there is not 
freedom of local government. They 
will accept easily a strong central 
government, always provided it at- 
tends to its own sphere and leaves 
them to manage their local affairs. 
That was their centuries-old tradi- 
tion until the Bourbons came to im- 
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pose French autocracy from above, 
and the “Liberal” doctrinaires of the 
French Revolution came to impose 
their ideals in just the same way, 
Franco has trusted his people ang 
given them local liberty. This I say. 
Mr. Sedgwick saw it too: “The 
change from civil to military contro] 
has been carried out with a min- 
imum of commotion. Everywhere the 
permanent civil staffs are virtually 
unchanged. In every province there 
is a civil as well as a military goy- 
ernor.” 

Finally, Franco’s government has 
done things instead of promising to 
do them and perorating about them 
—which has been the curse of Span- 
ish politicians and parliaments in 
the past. He has revived agriculture, 
given the farmers security and the 
farm laborers a living wage. This is 
perhaps his greatest work in recon- 
struction; for Spain is essentially an 
agricultural country, and for years 
agriculture had been paralyzed by 
discontent, strikes, insecurity, usury, 
profiteering and speculation. 

What of the future? Franco has 
already won the war. It can be pro- 
longed by Russia and France. How 
long it will be prolonged depends on 
how long the French frontier is kept 
open, how long the French Govern- 
ment allows its territory to be used 
by Russia, and how long it allows its 
own Reds to do what it hypocritically 
pretends to prevent. 


Victory and Peace 
uT in the end peace will be estab- 
lished in Spain. It will be es- 
tablished by the same means and by 
the same men who have established 
it already in most of Spain. There is 
no other means. The Reds know they 
have lost. What they now want is to 
induce the “democratic nations” to 
come in and impose a compromise 
peace. To that the Nationalists would 
never agree. And they are right. It 
would only give another opportunity 
to Bolshevism, and another war 
against Russia would soon come. 
England will not attempt to im- 
pose a compromise. Without England, 
France could not attempt it. But if 
attempted, it would certainly not suc- 
ceed. The resurgent Spanish people 
would resist to the last ditch. Against 
a foreign invasion every town in 
Spain would become another Alcazar. 
But there is no fear of such a mad 
intervention. Peace will come to 
Madrid and Barcelona as it came to 
Malaga, Seville and Bilbao. Spain 
will then have saved Europe once 
more as she did often in the past; 
and I believe Spaniards will develop 
in peace a system of government 
that will be an example for the rest 
of Europe. 
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Our Lady’s Orphanage Reports 


Tose who have read THE SIGN 
for many years will have noticed the 
department called “Categorica.” Per- 
haps that title would be more ap- 
plicable to this article, since it is 
going to be about Our Lady’s Or- 
phanage “in general and _ quite 
largely a matter of quotation.” 

Last September THE Sicn pub- 
lished my plea to its readers to help 
us in a “New Venture.” An Orphan- 
age and Home for Destitute Boys has 
been established in the Passionist 
Mission territory in China. We 
needed your help and we were quite 
frank in saying so. This appeal, and 
the various means used to call the 
New Venture to the attention of 
readers of the THE Sicn, brought 
most gratifying and encouraging re- 
sults. 

Among the many letters received 
was one from an aged, retired priest 
who after fifty years of service “is 
now preparing for the great account- 
ing day.” He enclosed an offering for 
the New Venture, and, best of all, 
promised to offer Holy Mass for our 
intentions. Needless to add that our 
intention was the spiritual and ma- 
terial progress of Our Lady’s Or- 
phanage. 

Another answer to our appeal 
came from a lady who wrote: “I am 
inquiring as to just what the cost 
is to ‘adopt’ one of your orphans. To- 
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Spring time and swing time. War or no war, 
the Chinese orphans must have a bit of fun 
to break their day of study and work 
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day is my birthday, which makes me 
realize the years are rolling by and it 
is about time that I did some special 
favor for Our Dear Lord because He 
has been so good to me.” 

There are, no doubt, other readers 
of THE Sicn who would gladly 
“adopt” one of Our Lady’s Orphans 
and who may not have seen a pre- 
vious notice in these pages about 
costs. For this reason I give the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Thirty dollars a year will feed 
and clothe one of our orphan boys, 
and assist him in getting a primary 
education. 

2. One hundred and fifty dollars 
will completely care for one of our 
lads from the time he enters the or- 
phanage until he graduates from 
school. 

3. Fifty dollars more, two hundred 
dollars in all, will support an orphan 
from the day he enters this institute 
until the day he has finished learn- 
ing a trade and has become a good, 
Catholic, self-supporting citizen. 

One letter in answer to our appeal 
was written by a young man—a uni- 
versity graduate. He wrote: “I wish 
you were around the corner some 
place so I could roll up my sleeves and 
give you a helping hand. I am enclos- 
ing a little offering. And I hope I won’t 
forget to send a few dollars from 
time to time.” I, too, dear friend, 
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wish you were just around the cor- 
ner, at beck and call, ready to help 
me care for some sixty-five of the 
wildest little lads—and yet most lov- 
able—who were ever gathered to- 
gether in one place. I call them “my 
little bandits,” for they have cap- 
tured my heart. As to the “little” 
offering, it looked mighty big to me, 
for it took care of one of my boys 
for almost a month. And to your 
wish to send a few dollars from time 
to time I add a fervent “Amen.” 

A good lady sent me the money 
for a year’s support of an orphan, 
and added: “I hope you treat my boy 
well and give him plenty of rice.” 
No need to worry! The boy knows 
where the kitchen is and he himself 
will see to it that he gets plenty to eat. 
But I wonder what would have be- 
come of the lad if he had not been 
taken into the Orphanage. You have 
saved him from a life of beggary, 
or banditry, or starvation. 

One good friend, a convert, sent me 
what she in her humility called 
“a mite” and added: “I will return in 
a month—unfailingly.” This friend 
even went so far as to say: “Don’t 
write; I know there are so many to 
whom you must write that one less 
should be a relief.” But since I am 
seeking help for Our Lady’s Orphan- 
age rather than my own comfort, 
your monthly “mite” and any other 
donations received will each receive 
its grateful answer. 

Then there is the letter from the 
good lady who, being unable to con- 
tribute the amount necessary to 
“adopt” one of our orphans, called on 
her friends and formed a club. I 
mention this because some other 
readers of THE SIGN may be inter- 
ested in forming a circle or club for 
the support of one of our lads. A 
young lady to whom I sent this sug- 


gestion answered: “It is with great 
joy that I write to you because I 
have done as you asked. I have got- 
ten together a group of twelve girls 
who will meet once a month as a 
club with the purpose of adopting 
one of your little orphans.” 

To all those who wrote to me and 
sent their various donations, or who 
sent their contributions to THE S1en, 
goes out my heartfelt thanks. Our 
Lady’s Orphans and the Director 
assure you of their grateful prayers. 
May the Divine Missionary bless each 
of you in abundance! 


T our plea for the destitute, 
homeless and parentless boys of 
our mission district should have 
touched your heart is, after all, not 
surprising. First of all, I am con- 
vinced that Our Lady will take care 
of her own, and, secondly, it is a 
strange heart indeed that is not 
touched when appealed to to help 
Christ’s suffering little ones. 

And so, though most gratifying 
and greatly encouraging, it is no 
wonder that Our Lady’s Orphanage 
should have made such a grand 
start. More than half a hundred boys 
are being cared for now, and their 
number will be increased in propor- 
tion to the increase of accommoda- 
tions and funds. 

I wish that you could come here 
for a visit and see the good work 
that is being accomplished. I wish 
you could see one of our boys as he 
is first brought to me—mere skin 
and bones, bundled up in rags. One 
by one they have come, some saved 
from a life of crime, others from a 
life of beggary, and still others fresh 
from the bewilderment of parental 
bereavement. After a few days in 
the Orphanage, dressed in decent 
clothing, getting regular meals, and 
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over their first shyness and thg 
“beggar look,” they begin to develop 
into the good Catholics and sei. 
supporting citizens we hope to make 
of them. 

Our Lady’s Orphanage has had q 
blessed beginning—but it is Only a 
beginning. The work now starteg 
must go on and must develop. Ang 
so I beg each of you who has been 
so kind and generous to continye 
your interest in us and our work for 
Christ’s Little Ones. Without your 
continued help our work is fore. 
doomed to failure. Please pray that 
God may inspire many zealous and 
sacrificing Catholics to help us take 
care of Our Lady’s Orphans. 

Like the Jews who were led captive 
into Babylon (Baruch) we mission- 
aries have gone into a land where we 
have seen “gods of gold, and of 
Silver, and of stone, and of wood 
borne upon shoulders.” And we have 
seen people adoring them, and in 
our hearts we said: “Thou oughtest 
to be adored, O Lord.” And like the 
prophet Jeremias, we have witnessed 
the uselessness of these false gods 
that the people adore—false gods 
who cannot “defend themselves from 
rust and moth,” who “can neither 
give riches nor requite evil,” who do 
“not pity the widow, nor do good to 
the fatherless.” 

Now, dear readers, if we are like 
the false gods and their worshipers, 
taking no pity on the widows and 
fatherless, then are we any better 
than they? In fact, there are many 
pagans who help those in need; and 
surely we, who have the great bless- 
ing of the true Faith, should give 
them a good example. So, be mind- 
ful of the fatherless lads in Our 
Lady’s Orphanage. Their grateful 
prayers and mine are assured you 
now and at all times. 





time of the Sisters. 





A Request for Old Linen 


A few months ago an urgent appeal 
for old linen came to us from the Sisters 
of Charity (Yuanling) and the Sisters of 
St. Joseph (Chihkiang)—Hunan. Their 
ordinary dispensary work requires a 
great many bandages. Present condi- 
tions in China are making additional 
demands on the supplies as well as the 


We have delayed presenting this ap- 
peal because of obstacles in getting 
shipments through to China during the 
war. Now we believe we shall be able 
to forward parcels of old linen to the 
Sisters. Please mail such parcels to 
THE SIGN — Union City, N. J. We shall 
acknowledge and shall send these on 
to Hunan as soon as possible. 
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Liulincha’s Parish Mission 


I HAVE recently written of the 
special event of November when 
Sister Josepha Wang, our Liulincha 
Augustinian Sister, stayed with her 
folks here and paid a visit to 
our little Mission and Christianity. 
Shortly after this native Chinese 
Sister left here for her convent at 
Lichow in the Augustinian Prefec- 
ture, we had another visitor—Father 
Francis Flaherty, C.P. 

Father came about December 3, 
1937, for the purpose of giving the 
first Passionist mission to our con- 
gregation of Liulincha. For weeks 
before, the Christians were making 
ready. When the day scheduled for 
the opening of the mission arrived, 
there was a splendid crowd on hand. 
The mission began on the night of 
December 4, with a sermon, prayers 
and Benediction. That night our 
little chapel was too small for the 
large crowd. Christians came from 
great distances in goodly numbers. 
Just before the sermon many pagan 
friends and catechumens, who had 
learned of the extraordinary occa- 
sion, appeared to swell the numbers. 

It was surely inspiring to hear the 
preacher making known, in the lan- 
guage of the Chinese, the great 
truths of our Faith. He preached as 
fervently and with as touching ef- 
fects as do our missionaries whom 
many of my readers have heard in 
America. The eternal truths were 
explained with telling force to the 
attentive listeners. The Christians 
were made to understand clearly 
their great dignity and calling as 
children of God and partakers in 
the divine life by the grace of bap- 
tism. It was inspiring to hear such 
profound doctrine couched in very 
plain and concise language. Three 
times a day the people came. The 
early Masses were very well attended 
and the crowd increased as the days 
of the mission advanced. 

On the night of December 7, Vigil 
of the Immaculate Conception Feast, 
after the meditation the eloquent 
missionary exhorted the Christians 
to a renewal of their baptismal vows. 
Everyone present, bearing a lighted 
candle, arose at the invitation of 
the missionary. Clothed in the black 
robes of the Passion and bearing 
over his heart the Passionist badge, 
Father Francis stood facing the con- 
gregation. In his hand he held the 
Crucifix. The large crowd of bap- 


By JEREMIAH McNAMARA, C.P. 


tized Christians was asked by him: 
“Ni hsin Tien Chu moa?” (Do you 
believe in God?) The answer came 
strongly: “Hsin” (I believe), etc. 
Then: “Ni chi chueh mo kwe Moa?” 
(Do you renounce the devil?) “Chi 
chueh” (I renounce). 

In the dimly lighted church this 
ceremony was indeed touching. In 
order that our catechumens should 
also have an occasion to manifest 
their attachment to God and to re- 
nounce Satan, we had arranged 
that on one day of the mission they 
would go through the ceremony of 
adoration which is customary before 
baptism. In this they are asked 
whether they believe in God and 
whether they renounce Satan. On 
this occasion they are also exhorted 
to perseverance and to the study of 
doctrine and prayers. Happily at the 
time there were over twenty cate- 
chumens present. These received the 
full benefit of the mission. On 
Christmas day they were received 
into the Church and admitted to 
reception of first Holy Communion. 

The spiritual exercises closed on 
the morning of December 8, after 





A sick woman in make-shift quarters at 
Yuanling. Because of the war in China the 
building of our hospital has been delayed 
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the parochial Mass of the Feast of 
Our Lady. On that day the numbers 
were even greater. The closing ser- 
mon on perseverance in the love of 
God and of the neighbor was most 
practical and most encouraging. 
Those who heard it commented on 
it and the Christians spoke of these 
days of special grace. 


ur first Passionist mission in the 

Liulincha chapel of Saint Teresa 
of Avila is now a pleasant memory. 
Its effects are daily seen. Even be- 
fore the mission closed, there was 
the case of an old Christian who 
had been deaf to every appeal to 
have his child baptized. Before the 
closing day, full of regrets for the 
past, he brought the child for bap- 
tism. Since then another such case 
has come along well. In this case 
the man’s wife is soon to be bap- 
tized. Besides he has brought along 
no less than six new catechumens. 
Through his efforts I am hoping 
to convert a whole village. Our 
Christians have generally manifested 
more fervor and a livelier faith and 
are most interested in their duties. 
No doubt this is the result of the 
sermons on the eternal truths. The 
keynote of the mission—the dignity 
of the followers of Christ as chil- 
dren of God—made a lasting im- 
pression on our people. 

It may seem rather ambitious of 
us to be inaugurating what are 
known as parish missions in a dis- 
trict which is, for the most part, 
still pagan. The success of the ven- 
ture, however, has proven two things. 
Not only are the Christians them- 
selves renewed in their fervor, but 
their example and increased zeal 
are responsible for interesting pa- 
gans. We do depend a great deal on 
our Christians to spread the good 
news of the Faith to their friends 
who have not yet contacted the 
priest. Very often the motive ani- 
mating the Christians in bringing 
others to the Church is one of 
gratitude. Given the gift of Faith 
but still living in an atmosphere 
which is almost wholly pagan, they 
contrast their present belief with 
the unsatisfactory doctrine of their 
friends and neighbors. 

We have a few stalwarts who lose 
no opportunity to speak of the Cath- 
olic Faith, even though this at times 
causes them some embarrassment. 
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Attending Non-Catholic Worship 


Is it sinful for a Catholic to attend a non-Catholic 
(high Episcopal) religious service? In “The Question 
Box” it states that it is against Catholic principles, but 
does not say it is a sin. I have a very dear non-Catholic 
friend who thinks it strange that she should come to the 
Catholic church with me, yet I don’t go to her church.— 
B. C., BOSTON, MASS. 


Anything done deliberately contrary to Catholic prin- 
ciples is sinful. The principle in question is that it is 
unlawful, and therefore sinful, to “assist in any active 
manner in the religious services of non-Catholics. 
Merely passive or material presenc: may be tolerated on 
account of civil office, or for the purpose of showing 
respect to persons, to be approved in doubtful cases by 
the Bishop for grave reasons, at funerals of non- 
Catholics, at their marriages, and similar solemnities, 
provided there is no danger of perversion or scandal” 
(Canon 1101). To attend non-Catholic religious services 
merely for the sake of showing that one is not “narrow” 
is not justified, nor included in the above Canon. Not 
only the positive law of the Church, but the logic of our 
Catholic Faith forbids our taking part in the religious 
services of false religions. Non-Catholics may come to 
Catholie sacred ceremonies, not only because they gen- 
erally believe that “one religion is good as another,” but 
also because by their presence they may receive the 
grace to see the truth of the Catholic claims. True 
friendship never asks that one.act contrary to his dear- 
est convictions. The Catholic conviction that the Cath- 
olic and Roman Church is the only true Church should 
be maintained politely but firmly. By so doing you will 
do your friend a service. It may well be the first grace 
from God leading to her conversion. 


Darrow’s Defense of Atheism 


Clarence Darrow said: “In spite of all the yearnings 
of men, no one can produce a single fact or reason to 
support the belief in God and in personal immortality.” 
Can you answer him? After all he cannot be dismissed 
with a shrug of the shoulders or with pious platitudes, 
for he did win his cases in courts of law.—J. E. B., NEW 
YORK, N. ¥. 


Yes, it is easy to answer such an extravagant and 
boastful defense of atheism. We point to the fact that 
belief in God is universal, held by all people of all times. 
There has never been a race of atheists. Belief in one 
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Supreme Deity, however, has in some instances been 
mixed with erroneous notions, but this is due to the 
adulterations of the original belief of man. In the face 
of such a universal fact, it would be tantamount to 
holding that the whole human race is in error in a mat- 
ter which so intimately concerns man’s temporal and 


‘eternal welfare; which is absurd. Surely, the collective 


intelligence of mankind should outweigh the peculiar 
ideas of one man. Moreover, it is a doctrine of the Cath- 
olic Church, defined in the Council of the Vatican (1870) 
that the existence of God is capable of being known by 
the light of reason only, and Pius X declared in his 
Motu Proprio, Sept. 1, 1910, that “God can be known 
with certainty and His existence demonstrated by the 
light of reason.” A man, however, being a free moral 
agent, may close his eyes to this universal fact and re- 
fuse to admit its evidence, just as one may cover his 
eyes and deny that the sun is shining. Truly, “there are 
none so blind as those who will not see.” The same may 
be said of immortality, or survival of the intelligent soul 
after death. We have the most convincing proof of both 
the existence of God and immortality in the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, which is a fact, witnessed 
to by men and women, whose testimony is as credible as 
any testimony can be. Darrow in defending criminals 
was an expert in working on the emotions of juries, 
which may explain his success. Emotion should never 
take the place of reason. 


Confession in One’s Parish: Catholic Singing 
in Protestant Services 


(1) Are Catholics obliged to confess their sins to 
their parish priest? Personally, I see no reason for Cath- 
olics not doing so, but there are some who think that 
they do not “like” him, which seems silly to me. (2) Is 
it permitted a Catholic boy to sing in a Protestant choir? 
He has a fine voice and earns money, which his family 
say they need.—n. N. 


(1) Canon 905 says that all the faithful are free to 
confess their sins to any lawfully approved confessor 
whom they prefer, even though he belongs to another 
rite, (for example, the Greek Catholic Rite). The Church 
wants the faithful to enjoy the fullest liberty in this 
most grave and sacred matter. While assuring full lib- 
erty in this matter, the Church does not, of course, wish 
to encourage hallucinations and silly objections. 

(2) The prohibition of the Church against active par- 
ticipation in all non-Catholic religious services is given 
elsewhere in this department. Sabbetti-Barrett, (Theo. 
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Mor. n. 354, 10), writing for Americans, say: “It does not 
seem that it can be permitted to Catholics in this coun- 
try to play the organ or sing in the temples or (religious) 
meetings of heretics.” Departing from a milder opinion, 
they hold, “such tolerance in itself seems unlawful to 
us, for to sing while religious services are carried on in 
temples is an active part of the worship to which the 
temple is dedicated.” Gaining singing experience and 
making money appears to us not sufficient reasons for 
permitting such co-operation in false worship. When we 
consider what sufferings Catholics have endured for 
their religion, even to the shedding of their blood, it 
appears not too great a sacrifice to forego such material 
advantages. It is surely a strange way to show gratitude 
to God for giving one an excellent voice to use it in the 
embellishment of false worship. It would be well for 
such persons to take seriously Our Lord’s teaching: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 


“Natural Method” of Birth Control 


A Catholic physician says that the use of marriage 
only during the “safe-period” renders conception im- 
possible, and that this is the only method of regulating 
births to which no religion objects—including the Cath- 
olic Church. Would not this practice be contrary to the 
spirit of the Catholic marriage law?—k. B. R., NEWARK, N. J. 


From a rather extensive reading on this matter, we 
think it better to say that, speaking generally, there is 
no absolute guarantee that conception will not follow, 
if the use of marriage is restricted to the so-called “safe- 
period.” It is false to maintain that the Church “advo- 
cates” the restriction of the use of marriage to this 
period, as she is not a “counsellor of sterility,” but what 
the Church does intimate through Pius XI in his En- 
cyclical Casti Connubii is that it is not unlawful if mar- 
ried partners “use their right in the proper manner, 
although on account of natural reasons, either of time 
or of certain defects, new life cannot be brought forth.” 
Such an attitude is rather one of tolerance for a method 
of birth prevention which is not contrary to the natural 
law. It is not a positive endorsement of such restriction 
as the Catholic ideal. Far from it. (N. B. Your second 


’ question was answered in the April issue, p. 558.) 


Abbe Ernest Dimnet 


The “New York Times” Book Review, when announcing 
Abbé Dimnet’s second volume of “My New World,” says 
that he is known among other things for “associating 
himself with the Modernist movement in the Catholic 
Church and writing a book (his first book) which was 
placed on the Church’s Index.” After reading the above 
I am moved to ask if he is a priest in good standing, for 
Iam confused about him.—J. E. B., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Abbé Ernest Dimnet is a Catholic priest in good 
standing, so far as we know. He is at present a canon 
of the cathedral of Cambrai in France. It is true that 
he was involved in the Modernist movement and that 
his book La Pensée Catholique dans l’Angleterre Con- 
temporaine was placed in the Roman Index of Forbidden 
Books in 1907 and is still in the latest edition (1930). 
When not travelling and lecturing the Abbé is engaged 
in writing and teaching. In his latest volume of My New 
World, he candidly confesses that his chief interest and 
métier is religious psychology, rather than theology. His 
purpose is “to create the atmosphere in which the truth 
will best be apprehended, or to secure an audience favor- 
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able to it,” which, he holds “is doing no mean service 
to those who try to administer the truth straight and 
ex cathedra.” The Holy Spirit employs many persons 
and many ways to bring souls to the fulness of religious 
truth, which is found only in the Catholic Church, and 
this may be one of them. Intellectuals and even patrons 
of salons, art galleries, and tea rooms are intended to 
hear the truth. Apostles like St. James and St. Jude 
might find it hard to get a hearing from the élite were 
they not prepared to listen to others with a softer ap- 
proach, but who aim at the same objective. 


Did Pope Gregory IX Allow Count Gleichen 
Two Wives 


Will you please explain the article published by “The 
New York Times” on Sunday, February 27th, to the effect 
that Pope Gregory IX allowed Count von Gleichen to 
have two wives at the same time?—weESTERLY, R. I. 


The New York Times did not indicate the source of its 
article. It must have been’ taken from the Daily Tele- 
graph of London because a clipping giving the same 
story with an earlier date than the Times article was 
sent to us from England. It seems that the story about 
the Count was resurrected by one “Peterborough,” a col- 
umnist of the Daily Telegraph, to illustrate what he 
called “The Vatican’s Worst Dilemma,” in connection 
with the alleged petition of the Countess Apponyi to 
marry the Moslem King Zog of Albania. 

We are indebted to The Month, Jesuit monthly of 
London, and The Tablet of London, for our refutation 
of “Peterborough.” According to the latter, Count Ernest 
von Gleichen, who had gone on a crusade to Palestine, 
was made a prisoner but escaped by the aid of his cap- 
tor’s daughter, who fled with him to Venice. The Count 
was a married man, but on his return to Italy was as- 
sured that his wife was dead. He determined to marry 
the Saracen girl, when news arrived that his wife, 
Ottilie, was living. Thereupon he took the Saracen to 
Thuringia to explain the situation to his wife. Ottilie, 
being a broadminded woman, according to the story, 
cordially received the Saracen (her name was Mela), 
and all three set out for Rome to lay the case before 
Pope Gregory IX and to ask him to allow the Count 
to marry Mela. “Overcome by the pressing solicitations 
of a woman who might serve as a model to her sex, the 
Pope granted her plea.” 

This is the story. What are the facts? In the first place 
the columnist of the Daily Telegraph is honest enough 
to admit that the story was derived from “a French 
romance,” which was translated into English in the 
Eighteenth Century. The story seems to have had quite 
a long history. For three centuries, says the writer in 
The Month, it was hotly contested and a considerable 
literature was produced about it. In the lengthy mem- 
orandum signed at Wittenberg by Luther, Melancthon 
and Bucer in December, 1539, which gave formal ap- 
proval to Philip of Hesse’s intended bigamous union, 
there was mention of an unnamed nobleman who was 
allowed by the Pope to have two wives. The introduction 
of the name of Count von Gleichen as having been the 
nobleman who was given permission to practice bigamy 
by the Pope cannot be traced further back than 1546, 
when the Count’s name and his alleged bigamous mar- 
riage was mentioned in a speech by the Wittenberg 
professor, Vitus Winshemius, which speech was printed 
in 1563. It seems certain that mention was made of the 
Count in order to palliate the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, 
which had been justified by the leading Reformers. 

The idea of locating the story in Thuringia was prob- 
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ably suggested by the sepulchral slab covering the tomb 
of one of the Counts Gleichen buried at Erfurt. Three 
figures are carved therein in high relief. The Count 
(seemingly Lambrecht II) is in the middle, and right 
and left of him are his two wives—a common arrange- 
ment in medieval tombs of men who were twice mar- 
ried, successively. This sepulchral slab, belonging origi- 
nally to St. Peter’s Church at Erfurt, was in 1678 vio- 
lently detached from the tomb which it covered and was 
inserted in the pavement of the building, but was 
rescued later and transferred to the cathedral, where 
it at present remains. There was in the beginning an 
inscription around the edge of the tomb, but in the 
Seventeenth Century this was chipped away or effaced, 
though apparently the date 1227 could for some time be 
read. 

It is certain that during the Pontificate of Gregory IX 
(1227-1241) no Count Gleichen married a Saracen. 
Count Lambrecht II von Gleichen, who died September 
14, 1227, was, indeed, married twice. His first wife was 
Countess (Agnes?) von Orlamiinde; his second, married 
after the death of the first, was the Countess Maria von 
Kefernberg. They are almost certainly the ladies whose 
figures are carved on either side of his own effigy. These 
facts are established by original documents dated 1230, 
1244, and 1246, to which references are duly furnished 
by Karl Becker in his comparatively recent work, Die 
Stadt Erfurt, 1929, p. 318. 

It is important to note that the non-Catholic encyclo- 
pedias of Germany fully recognize the legendary char- 
acter of the story of Count Gleichen’s bigamous mar- 
riage to a Saracen girl with papal approval. Catholic 
scholars do not admit the authenticity of this papal 
dispensation for bigamy, a position which is taken 
by Lutheran historians as well. Father Thurston, S. J., 
describes the whole thing as “a crazy fabrication con- 
cocted, apparently in 1546, over three hundred years 
after the events it pretended to describe, and the occa- 
sion of it was to excuse the bigamy of Philip of Hesse, 
which Martin Luther had sanctioned.” Columnists are 
often hard pressed for copy and are willing to take any- 
thing that comes along. In this instance “Peterborough” 
thought he would brighten up his column by introducing 
an ancient but discredited canard. 


Receiving Confirmation Twice: Proof of Catholic 
Church: Einstein: Pope and Ethiopia 


(1) Under what conditions would it be necessary to 
receive the Sacrament of Confirmation again? (2) A 
non-Catholic friend asks, how could I prove my Catholic 
faith is the only true one? (3) Is Albert Einstein an 
atheist? If so, how could such a learned man fail to 
approach the truth that this universe and its inhabi- 
tants are the creation of some supreme Being called 
God? (4) Why didn’t the Holy Father condemn and 
stop the unjust killing of Ethiopians by Mussolini’s 
army? This was an unjust invasion of Ethiopia and the 
killing of its innocent people was against the moral 
principals of humanity.—c. P., UTICA, N. Y. 

(1) The Sacrament of Confirmation, once validly con- 
ferred, cannot be received again. This Sacrament, with 
Baptism and Holy Orders, imprints an indelible charac- 
ter on the soul. If, however, there was a substantial de- 
fect when first conferred, in other words if it was in- 
valid, it may be administered again. 

(2) The true Church of Christ must possess the four 
notes of unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. 
The Catholic and Roman Church alone possesses these 
four notes. The Council of the Vatican (1870) defined 
that the Catholic Church itself on account of its “ad- 
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mirable propagation, its eminent sanctity and inex. 
haustible fecundity in all goods, its catholic unity and 
invincible stability, is a perpetual motive of credibility 
and an unassailable testimony to its divine misson.” 

(3) Einstein is a Jew by race, but what his religious 
tenets are we do not know. We do know, however, that 
the Bible says that “all men are vain (that is, 
fools) in whom there is no knowledge of God, and who 
by these good things that are seen could not understand 
Him that is, neither by attending to the works have 
acknowledged Who was the Workman” (Wis. 13:1). The 
Psalmist says that “the fool said in his heart, there is 
no God” (Ps. 52:1), and St. Paul declares that one who 
does not admit the existence of God is inexcusable (Rom. 
1:20). The very existence of the universe and its marvel- 
ous order demand that its artificer and governor be 
acknowledged. St. Paul says again: “Every house is built 
by some man but he that created all things is God” 
(Heb. 4:4). 

(4) This question reveals a simplicity that is engag- 
ing. The Pope had made known his mind in no uncer- 
tain terms that he condemned all wars of unjust 
aggression and even unjust defense. Those who wished 
to embroil the papacy with Italy demanded that he do 
more than this. Many of the appeals for papal condem- 
nation of the Ethiopian campaign were hypocritical in 
character. Pope Pius and his predecessor had appealed 
on more than one occasion for universal disarmament 
as a move toward world peace, but their words fell on 
deaf ears. But when Italy became engaged in a campaign 
in Ethiopia many of these nations became exceedingly 
righteous. Italy did not consider her war in Ethiopia 
unjust. You might read up a little on this question. We 
recommend Pope Pius XI, Apostle of Peace, Chapter X, 
by Lillian Browne-Olf, (Macmillan, $2.50), in which this 
matter is treated with knowledge and sympathy. She 
remarks that had the Pope condemned the Italian cam- 
paign by name there might have been civil war in Italy. 


Elias and Christ: Schismatic Ordinations 


(1) I have a difficulty about the account of the Trans- 
figuration of Christ. It seems that the apostles thought 
that, according to the law of Moses, Elias was to come 
to earth again before the coming of the Messias. 
Therefore, they asked Our Lord to explain, after having 
seen Moses and Elias conversing with Him. Christ an- 
swered: “Elias indeed shall come and restore all things. 
But I say to you that Elias is already come and they 
knew him not, but have done unto him whatsoever 
they had a mind.” (Matt. 17:10-12). From the above 
it appears that Our Lord is saying that He is the person 
who is not recognized, but it also seems that He refers 
to the coming of Elias in the future to “restore all 
things” before the end of the world. Is it true that Elias 
was taken away in a golden chariot and that he did 
not die? (2) Is it true that if an Orthodox Greek or 
Russian priest ordains an Episcopal minister, the latter 
would then be a true priest having direct succession to 
the apostles? I once heard that he would, but I cannot 
see how anyone not accepting the Pope could ordain such 
@ priest.—G. T., NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. 


(1) It is necessary to refer to the prophecy of Mala- 
chias in order to understand the reference to Elias 


. made by Our Lord. The prophet foretold a twofold com- 


ing of God into this world; the first time as the 
Messias, the second as the Judge of all mankind at the 
end of the world. At each coming He will be preceded by 
a prophet. John the Baptist was the forerunner of the 
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first advent (Mal. 3:1); the prophet Elias will precede 
the second coming (Mal. 4:6). Hence, Our Lord said that 
“Rlias is already come,” not in person, but in type. 
Elias in person will come later. The Jews sometimes 
confused the prophecy of Malachias, some holding that 
Elias would precede the first coming of the Messias; 
others that he would prepare the way for the advent 
of the universal Judge. The truth is that John the Bap- 
tist was Elias “in spirit and power” (Luke 1:17), doing 
for the Jews of his day what Elias will do at the end 
of the world. 

The Bible says (4 Kings 2:12) that Elias went up by 
a whirlwind into heaven in a fiery chariot drawn by 
fiery horses. The tradition of the Jews is that he did not 
die and will reappear on earth in the last days, together 
with Henoch, who also did not die “because God took 
him” (Gen. 5:24). These are commonly regarded as the 
two “witnesses” (Apoc. 11:3), whose appearance will 
mark the consummation of all things. 

(2) In the first place, ordination to the priesthood 
cannot be validly conferred except by a validly conse- 
crated bishop. Priests, therefore, have no such power. 
The Orders of schismatic bishops are generally con- 
sidered to be valid. A bishop with valid Orders can 
validly ordain one to the priesthood, for valid ordi- 
nation or consecration does not depend on the posses- 
sion of the true Faith. A bishop who has received valid 
consecration does not lose it by falling into heresy or 
schism. One ordained by him, supposing that all other 
essential conditions are present, is in the line of apos- 
tolic succession, in so far as Order is concerned, but 
he receives Order unlawfully. Hence, when a heretical 
or schismatic priest or bishop is converted to the Cath- 
olic Church, and his Orders are found to have been 
validly conferred, he is not ordained again, but only 
renounces his errors and makes profession of faith. 
This happened recently in the case of Mar Ivanios, 
Jacobite bishop in India. It is otherwise in the case 
of converts who have received ordination according to 
the Anglican rite, for ordinations conferred according 
to this rite have been officially and solemnly declared 
invalid by Pope Leo XIII on account of lack of proper 
form and intention. 


Server Raising Chasuble 


Is it liturgically correct for an acolyte to raise the 
priest’s chasuble during the elevation? I have been told 
that this custom has been discontinued ever since the 
present chasuble came into use. The chasuble formerly 
used was heavy and full, which made it necessary for 
the acolyte to raise it slightly during the elevation.— 
R. L. C., LA SALLE, ILL. 


The liturgical authorities whom we have consulted— 
Wapelhorst, Fortescue and the Baltimore Ceremonial— 
all say that the server or acolyte at low Mass should 
raise the end of the chasuble a little at the elevation. 
The above authorities imply that the modern type of 
Roman chasuble is worn. 


Legion of Mary 


Will you kindly inform me if the Legion of Mary has 
been established in the United States and where I could 
obtain complete information about it?—H. M., PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 


The Legion of Mary is a Catholic society which unites 
the faithful together for the purpose of fostering the 
personal sanctification of the members and also the per- 
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formance of good works in the parish under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Pastor. The international headquarters 
of the Legion is located at 37 Lower Dominick Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. Local chapters or praesidia, as they are 
called, have been established in Pittsburgh, Omaha, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. There may be more. We 
advise that you communicate with the editor of your 
local Catholic newspaper for the address of the local 
praesidium. 


Despair of Judas 


During Lent we hear much about Judas and his de- 
spair. When a person’s mind gets to the despairing 
stage, would not this condition be similar to insanity, in 
that the mind is so obsessed with one idea, which ez- 
cludes the entrance of other ideas, as to render the per- 
son in such a condition irresponsible for his actions? In 
other words, is not despair similar to insanity and the 
persons in either state not responsible for their actions? 
—C. J. C., PATERSON, N. J. 


Despair in the theological sense means wilfully giving 
up all hope in God’s mercy. It is a grave sin against the 
theological virtue of hope. Despair is contrary to hope 
by defect, as presumption is contrary to it by excess. If 
despair were not wilful it would not be a sin. Undoubt- 
edly Judas’ mind was in torment, after he learned that 
Jesus had been condemned to death. But it was he who 
voluntarily betrayed Him to the Jews for thirty pieces 
of silver. Even from the psychological angle Judas was 
responsible for his tormented state of mind. It was the 
result of his own premeditated conduct. Moral account- 
ability for our state of mind must be found in the acts 
which brought it about. The guilt of his despair and sub- 
sequent suicide is clearly shown by the loving means 
Christ used to warn him against his sin and especially 
the tender reproach which He made to Judas when the 
traitor kissed Him: “Judas, dost thou betray the Son of 
man with a kiss?” The despair of Judas strikingly illus- 
trates the deceit of the devil, urging one to do wrong. 
Sin looks alluring before it is committed, but afterwards 
it is seen in all its heinous deformity. Hence, the Holy 
Ghost is ever warning us to “flee from sin as from the 
face of a serpent,” and “those who commit sin are 
enemies of their own soul.” In a very real sense despair 
is a sin against the Holy Ghost. 


Pierced Hands of Christ 


In the March issue of THE Sien, p. 483, first column, 
Father Aloysius McDonough, C. P., states that the nails 
securing Our Lord’s arms to the cross were driven 
through His wrists. Is not this a direct contradiction to 
the belief of the ordinary layman? How explain the 
words of St. John (20:25), popular crucifizes, (including 
that of the Archconfraternity of the Passion), and the 
prayers with such words as, “they pierced My hands,” 
etc.?—-N. J. K., MEDFORD, MASS. 


The Reverend author of the article has kindly con- 
sented to furnish this answer to your question. “The 
questioner evidently missed the source of my informa- 
tion for the opinion that the nails were driven through 
Our Lord’s wrists, not His hands. I said, ‘as the Shroud 
of Turin records, etc.’ Although the Shroud dates back 
to the time of Christ’s burial, it was not available until 
comparatively recent years as a source for detailed in- 
formation. Over long periods of time the Shroud was 
lost. The ‘interpreter’ of the Shroud is modern photog- 
raphy. Full and final recognition by experts is also re- 
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cent. It is interesting to note that Pope Pius XI in a 
public audience of 1,000 men of Catholic Action on Sep- 
tember 5, 1936, said that the Shroud ‘is now established 
in the most positive manner, even apart from all idea of 
faith and Christian piety. It is certainly not a human 
work.’ (He distributed pictures of the Shroud during the 
audience). The Scriptures do refer to the hands of Our 
Lord, but at no time specify the palms of the hands. The 
Shroud adds many details to the scriptural record of 
Christ’s Passion. The nails were driven through the 
hands, at the point where wrist merges with the palm; 
hence, there is no contradiction between the testimony 
of Scripture and that of the Shroud. In some cases of 
crucifixion the nails were driven through the palms. 
Artists who thus depict the crucifixion of Our Lord’s 
hands did not have the Shroud of Turin as a guide for 
accuracy in details.” 


Gelatin on Friday 


Is it permissible to eat gelatin on Friday? Gelatin is 
a product obtained by boiling the joints and other tissues 
of animals.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The law of abstinence forbids meat and the juice of 
meat, but not eggs, lacticinia (milk products) and con- 
diments made of the fat of animals. (Canon 1250.) Gela- 
tin has an animal origin, but after its manufacture it 
does not in the common estimation constitute meat in 
the sense of the above canon. Sabetti-Barrett, S. J., 
American theologians, teach that gelatin does not seem 
to be forbidden. 


Circumcision of Christ 
Who circumcised Our Lord?—un. s., CLEVELAND, O. 


The Gospel does not tell us who performed this rite. 
Cornelius a Lapide in his commentary says that it was 
performed by a priest or levite. Addis and Arnold in 
their Catholic Dictionary think that it was St. Joseph, 
or perhaps the Mother of Jesus. 


First Priest Ordained in New World 


Who was the first priest ordained in the New World? 
—G. L., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


According to Father Laux’ Church History, p. 600, 
Bartolome de Las Casas was the first priest to be ordained 
in the New World (America) . Las Casas was the renowned 
champion of the natives against the conquistadores of 
Spain. 


“Judge” Rutherford 


I am looking for material about Judge Rutherford, 
especially his background and the events which lead up 
to his present status. His propaganda literature and 
sound trucks are a menace, in my opinion.—READING, N. J. 


Father Richard Felix, O. S. B., has recently published 
a very instructive pamphlet furnishing you with just 
this sort of information. He also provides phonographic 
records which contain refutations of the “Judge’s” pe- 
culiar brand of religious fanaticism. Both may be ob- 
tained from Our Faith Press, Pilot’s Grove, Mo. The 
pamphlet is listed at 10 cents, net. THE S1en also carried 
an interesting and effective exposé of “Judge” Ruther- 
ford by Edward Schwegler in the November 1933 issue, 
entitled “The Bat in the Watch Tower.” 
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Letters 


e LETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


TOLERANCE AND PROFESSOR EINSTEIN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The amazing facility with which such Jewish refugees 
as Professor Albert Einstein forget the conditions and 
circumstances which caused them to flee their native 
lands should be exceedingly provoking to all Americans 
of any spirit and true sense of justice. 

Professor Einstein in a recently published letter 
enthusiastically applauds Ludwig Renn, an exiled Ger- 
man Communist, who has been acting in an advisory 
capacity for the Red Government at Madrid. The short- 
sighted Mr. Einstein, in very poor taste for one who is 
himself a victim of Nazi persecution, commends the 
Red Mr. Renn and devoutly wishes “May it soon be 
permitted to Ludwig Renn to experience the triumph 
of justice in Spain.” This is a confounding bit of 
absurdity on the part of the expatriated Professor. 
However, Mr. Einstein at least is uniformally incon- 
sistent when he implies that it is quite all right for the 
Communists in Spain to butcher Christians, but the 
Nazi Power in Germany must not molest the Jews. The 
Professor finds no fault with the vicious campaign of 
the Russian anti-Christs in Spain, but the Hitler régime 
must be crushed by a world-wide economic boycott if 
it interferes with German Jewry. Is it possible that Pro- 
fessor Einstein sees any difference between the ruthless- 
ness of the Nazis and the brutality of the Reds? 

This lack of understanding in a man reputedly so 
intelligent as the Jewish scientist is a regrettable thing. 
Moreover, it seems to be a common failing with most 
Jews fleeing the dreaded threat of persecution in 
European countries. Should not the fact that they 
themselves have been victims of persecution serve to 
strengthen their sense of justice and arouse in them 
a fervent desire to oppose such an oppressive agency 
as Communism? It is sad to relate that it does not, 
and men like Professor Einstein go about sowing their 
seeds of bitterness in an ill-chosen field. It will be 
unfortunate indeed when they must reap the harvest 
and discover the destructive growth they have nurtured. 

Such evidences of bad faith and worse judgment are 
bound to have repercussions and when they do the 
Professor Einsteins, frantically searching haven from 
the horrors of persecution, will find that they have 
destroyed the very thing they should have most 
cherished. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. JOSEPH L. DOUGLASS. 


A PROTEST TO “SCRIBNER’S” 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

It is quite clear that Catholic Minute Men are going 
to have their hands full in keeping up with all the slurs 
and misstatements in the secular press which are di- 
rected against the Church and our Faith. As an example 
of this I should like to call attention to an article in 
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the March issue of Scribner’s in regard to the radio skit 
of Mae West last December. The article to which I refer 
was written by Mr. Don Herold. The entire article is one 
that cannot but arouse the indignant protest of any 
decent-minded person. Aside from this, it is certainly 
offensive to our Holy Faith, and for that matter to the 
faith of any God-fearing American. An article of this 
nature should not be allowed to go unchallenged but 
should be widely protested. 

I have sent a letter of protest to the Editor of Scrib- 
ner’s and to the author of the article. 

REv. ANGELUS DIEMER, O.M.CapP. 


POOR MAN ON RICH AND BIRTH CONTROL 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I am going to try to express a thought that has been 
in my mind for a long time about these birth control 
experts, maternal health societies, or what have you? 
I will state my qualifications. I am the father of a family 
of five living children. If we would have had good luck 
there would have been nine, but Our Lord in His wisdom 
never gives a man more than he can handle. I am a 
private chauffeur, and as such deal with the so-called 
“upper crust.” I do a great deal of travelling and, being 
blessed with good eyes and ears, try to use them. This 
is what I find. 

People of this so-called “upper crust,” in its various 
stages of moral and mental decay, are the ones who are 
offering me this unwanted birth control advice. I have 
been a chauffeur thirteen years and have done war 
service in the navy. I was never noted for my saintly 
qualities, so I may know quite a few answers myself. 
But leaving out all religious facts and teachings on the 
subject, the price is too high. By that I mean the price 
nature demands for being thwarted. 

We will look at these strong advocates of this filthy 
practice. They have the best of medical care, yet ninety 
per cent of them are old before their time, and we know 
not from hard work. Then as they reach middle age 
they are full of ailments, but they always have another 
cause to explain them; and finally they die. I wonder 
what per cent die of cancer, and why? Of course, that 
is a word that is only whispered in these circles, yet 
the cause is shouted by others. 

Now, these same people are so interested in the poor 
that they would like to take them all to hell with them 
—for what reason I cannot figure. In no other way do 
they, in most cases, show any interest. For instance, 
they get their maids as cheap as possible, and only pay 
the men help what they have to. I have yet to hear one 
of them say a man is entitled to a wage large enough 
to raise his family in common decency. Now don’t get 
the impression that I am dissatisfied with my job or 
boss, for I am not. I am doing quite well, but I am 
speaking of the average run of things. If these people 
are so much in love with us working people, why do they 
not put their collective brains together and make it 
possible for us to make a decent living? We will work out 
our own moral salvation. 

EASTON, PA. T. E. D. 


ASSISTANCE FOR PUERTO RICANS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Bishop Byrne’s report on the Puerto Rico Birth Control 
situation is alarming and disheartening. We Catholics 
in the United States may well inquire “how did they put 
over” an obnoxious measure like that in supposedly Cath- 
olic territory? Why were we not. sufficiently wide-awake 
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to protect our Catholic people in Puerto Rico from this 
pagan legislation? 

If the real remedy needed is Catholic education and 
more Catholic education for Puerto Rico, let us by all 
means dig down and come to the rescue of these, our 
brethren in the Faith. Why not an annual collection for 
Puerto Rican Catholic schools? Surely the good Catholic 
people at our very doorstep deserve every possible aid 
against the forces which would subject them to the 
unholy and immoral ideas of medical bureaucrats with 
quack cures. 

Let us get going on a real American Catholic solution 
of Puerto Rico’s troubles! 


JERSEY City, N. J. ROBERTO GOMEZ. 


COLLEGIANS’ CRITICISM OF MOVIES 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Every month when your most interesting magazine 
arrives at school, there is a mad rush to be the first 
one to read it. We have had quite a few arguments in 
regard to your editorial, “History a la Hollywood.” I abso- 
lutely agree with you in your criticism of the Life of 
Emile Zola, for it only praised one or a few good things 
that Zola wrote. I disagree with your criticism of Louis 
Pasteur. If they would have published the truth, that is, 
the education he received, etc., it would not have been a 
good seller, if I may call it such. For people of other 
religions might have called it propaganda in favor of 
the Catholics. It can plainly be seen, therefore, that the 
producers in Hollywood must be careful in what they 
produce. 

St. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 

Mr. CALvary, WISC. 


ROBERT SCHMIDBAUER. 


CATHOLIC FILM GROUPS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I am writing on behalf of Petrus Film Productions to 
know if you could make our work known to the readers 
of THE SIGN. 

We are very anxious to get in touch with Catholic 
Film Groups and Catholic members of Film Groups 
with a view to exchanging films and news. It has been 
pointed out to us that there is a need for a Bureau 
of Information of Catholic Film Groups in England. 
Therefore we would like to have the names and ad- 
dresses of Groups with films to exchange. If they wish 
we, in turn, shall be able to put them in touch with 
groups in England and on the Continent. We are al- 
ready in touch with Australia. 

8 MONTPELIER ROAD 

EALING, LONDON W. 5 

ENGLAND. 


JOAN NEWTON. 


CALUMNIES ABOUT NUNS 


EpriTor OF THE SIGN: 

You seemed surprised about the questions asked under 
“Nuns Leaving Convent” in the February issue of THE 
S1en, p. 427. You even consider one question “too silly to 
need refutation.” But do you know that there was a 
wealthy Englishman who willed his fortune to perpetu- 
ate these lies? Do you know a Catholic organization 
called SPK in St. Gallen, Switzerland, which sends out 
a weekly circular to refute just such lies? 

I’m afraid we American Catholics bury our heads in 
the sand and don’t see things going on all around us. 
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It might interest you to know that not so long ago, when 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart bought a large hotel 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, and intended turning it into a 
training college, all England and Scotland rose in horror 
at the thought. The press had headlines about the fact 
that nuns would be locked up in the cellar, starved and 
allowed to die, and others would be chained. An appeal 
was made that the burghers of Edinburgh prevent these 
papists with the cruel habits from buying the Edin- 
burgh Hydro, and they were silenced only when a Cath- 
olic lawyer threatened to sue for libel. 

Right in New York City a young woman after several 
years in a convent was accosted by her former govern- 
ess, a Catholic, and asked to tell her about the abuses 
she had to endure. America is swarming with literature 
retailing lies about convents. The Soviet Government 
pays to have fascinating children’s books (which you 
can find in the New York Public Library) on nuns and 
priests. Read such books on Mexico and find out what 
is being taught American youth about the Catholic 
schools. Within a few years Catholic children brought 
up in Protestant schools will believe as Gospel truth 
these appalling lies about our religious. 

A few months ago a minister informed me that it was 
a scandal for a Catholic prelate to spend the money of 
Mis parishioners on himself and his palatial residence. 
When I protested that*gentleman told me he knew what 
he was talking about. I then told him of my long friend- 
ship with this prelate—how when a child 28 years ago I 
used to visit his predecessor, I saw the same furniture 
and the same rugs that today are threadbare and worn. 
Neither the curtains nor draperies nor the rugs nor 
furniture have changed in this prelate’s residence. I 
know I did not convince the minister because he be- 
lieved the written word and he had read this story. 

If the Editor is surprised at the ignorance of questions 
posed, then he knows nothing of the anti-clerical move- 
ment going on in Germany and which has spread to 
Switzerland, where today countless good and holy 
priests are closely watched because Nazi doctrine has 
seeped into the country and made weaklings believe 
that nuns and priests are immoral. The Church is being 
stormed at from without and within; unless the clergy 
take the time and trouble to educate the laity from the 
pulpit and through the press, the lies circulated by our 
enemies may do more harm than the Editor of THE SIGN 
thinks. 


STAMFORD, CONN. MaARIELI BENZIGER, 


WANTED—JOKES 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

Who of your readers have in their possession any 
bits of religious humor that they would like to relay 
to me? I am compiling just such a book. I thought per- 
haps many of your priestly readers, Sisters, Brothers 
and Lay readers also might have in their minds or 
tucked away in a scrap-book a good short joke or 
anecdote that points a moral as well as evokes a smile. 

Ward Clarke in “Writer’s Cramp” the February issue 
of Tue Sicn advises: “Some of our gifted folk might 
make an effort to contribute articles flavored with 
humor to our Catholic magazines. For, surely, this is a 
need which is recognized by many. For many of our 
papers go year after year without the brightening spark 
of humor, a spark which should be found in Catholic 
writers above all others.” 

Catholics should be the happiest people in the world. 
Happiness and humor go hand-in-hand. And as Mr. 
Clarke points out “Humor should be found in Catholic 
writers above all others.” I don’t know whether Mr. 
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Clarke realizes it or not, but many of the saints have 
expressed the same sentiment. 

I’m on the trail of just such good humor. So if your 
readers will be so kind as to put in writing any bits of 
religious humor I shall give them consideration for 
publication. I thank you! 


EPWorTH, IOWA. PAUL NEvRIn. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A FACTORY GIRL 


EprTor OF THE SIGN: 

What an interesting or awful position you and Mr. 
Ward Clarke have opened for yourselves! For I am sure 
you will be overwhelmed with all sorts of stories and 
poems from prospective writers answering Mr. Clarke’s 
call to arms. Though an amateur and a faint-at-heart 
one when it comes to sending finished articles to the 
calculating eyes of any editor, I venture to add to Mr. 
Clarke’s list of things to write about. 

For instance, in my young friends who work with me 
in a factory I have found many manifestations of faith 
which are truly touching. Many times one can observe 
incidents or anecdotes. Once I dared to write a short 
article on factory life. It was published. The only bit I 
ever sent to be published—a sort of defense for the 
quality of girl working in my particular industry. (Some- 
one made a disparaging remark about us and I just 
wanted to show that we too can be refined, cultured and 
possess a good education). Why don’t you see what you 
can find in your everyday life to comment on, or give 
the knowledge to others? It makes work a lot of fun and 
there is no time for monotony. And your bit of intriguing 
news might benefit the Catholic Press. 

Or—if you are young, as I am, why not start a literary 
club in your neighborhood? I know this sounds hard 
but really it is all very simple. Besides being a lot of fun 
you will help the youngsters to be Catholic-conscious— 
perhaps encourage an otherwise dormant, influential 
pen to pleasant and intelligent Catholic defense..Each 
Christmas Eve we have practice of carols in our cellar— 
thirty-one neighborhood children. This is always the 
main event in our district on the eve of Noel. Many of 
them have grown, so this past year it was easy and 
enjoyable to converse with them. Having writing as a 
hobby, it just happened most naturally that five girls 
attempted essays and criticism. 

Everyone has the desire—say somewhere along the 
junior and senior high school age—to write. Vocabulary 
fresh from schools, a wealth of natural, simple ideas. 
Instead of cultivating these desires to a good end and 
worthwhile accomplishments, we lay them away with 
our diploma. 

Congratulations on the grand work that is being ac- 
complished by THe Sicn. Hats off to Mr. Clarke on his 
article on “Writer’s Cramp.” 


DORCHESTER, MASS. Rita CONNOLLY. 


THE SIGN FOR WORKING MEN 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I recently saw a copy of Tue Sicn. I am so pleased 
with your publication that I am sending you a subscrip- 
tion. I was impressed with the ability and general make- 
up and with the fact that I was able to get quite an 
insight into affairs, national and international—espe- 
cially information concerning the Spanish situation. 
I have thought how useful it would prove if a copy of 
your paper could be put into the hands of every working 
man in the country. I think the response would be won- 
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derful. The propaganda being used today is fooling 
thousands of honest, well-meaning workers, and in too 
many cases there is nothing reaching them to counter- 
balance the insidious rot and poison put out by the Reds 
to deceive them. 


ALBERTA, CANADA. ROBERT E. REARDON. 


RED ACTIVITIES IN INDIA 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I do indeed enjoy your beautiful magazine. The Catho- 
lics here, even in the most rustic and secluded parts, 
are very eager for news about Catholics in other parts 
of the world. Particularly are they at present eager for 
news about Spain. Their sympathies, of course, are all 
with General Franco and their prayer is that God 
will crown his efforts with a speedy and full victory. 

Moscow has its emissaries and disciples here with 
their red flag. Some Hindu young men are regularly 
trained in Moscow, as missionaries of Communism in 
India. Atheism, so alien to the Hindu frame of mind, 
has already poisoned some. There are now several 
atheistic Communist papers published in England and 
in the vernacular of the country. In Madras there is 
an establishment called “Marx House,” centre of Red 
Communist propaganda, issuing a weekly, and books 
and booklets in Red Moscow style. Pray for poor India, 
my own beloved country. 

St. Pau.’s SEMINARY, 

TRICHINOPOLY, H.O. 


Rev. M. Ienattivs, S.J. 


CARE OF LEPERS IN INDIA 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In the February number of THE S1icn among the Ques- 
tions and Answers, I noticed B.M.’s inquiry about relig- 
ious communities who care for lepers. May I call your 
attention to the fact that our Society of Catholic Med- 
ical Missionaries, whose Mother-house is in Washington, 
D. C., is founded for the purpose of providing profes- 
sional medical care to the sick in the missions, no 
disease or condition excepted. Although we do not as 
yet have the care of any particular “leper colony” in 
India, where the segregation of lepers is not compulsory, 
we care for lepers in our hospitals and dispensaries just 
as we care for any other patients. 

There is a thrill (in the lay mind) in the idea of 
“nursing the lepers,” a heroism we might call it, which 
inspires the young girl to devote herself to this service, 
whereas, in fact, there are many other diseases much 
more difficult to handle, which take more nursing care 
and hard work, etc. 

May I here mention how much we appreciate reading 
your excellent magazine. When we finish reading it we 
send it to our Sisters in India so they too can enjoy it. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. ANNA DENGEL. 


SOCIAL MISSION SISTERS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

It was most gratifying to read in the March issue a 
letter concerning the Social Mission Sisters. Since I have 
observed their work at close hand, may I be permitted to 
give further details about them to your readers? These 
Social Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost—whose mother- 
house is at 1453 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio—were 
given an American foundation in 1922 by Most Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs. Theirs is a spiritual, social mission 
work. Their concern is principally with those who have 
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strayed from the fold and have apparently lost their 
way. They labor mostly among the poor and distressed 
in parishes where they have been invited by the respec- 
tive pastors. 

In these parishes they institute Mission Centers as 
the bases for their operation. Their aim is the stopping 
of the leakage from the Church. Of the existence of such 
leakage there seems to be incontrovertible evidence. If 
the information contained in the files kept by these 
Sisters was reviewed there would remain no doubt that 
the erosion of economic stress, proselytizing activities, 
Communist propaganda and other factors have taken 
their toll of the faithful. The Sisters, while professing 
the ordinary vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
wear a type of apparel much like that worn by visiting 
nurses and social workers. This is because they must 
approach and mingle with people whose doors have been 
closed to priests and religious. 

Usually an apparently chance, but actually planned, 
meeting with a child in the neighborhood playground 
was the start. Careful inquiry often reveals that one of 
the parents used to be a Catholic. Within a few days the 
Sister visits the child’s home. Usually she is hospitably 
received. At first the conversation is not directed to things 
religious but to helpfulness, understanding and sym- 
pathy concerning the problems of the family. Advice and 
material help follow wherever possible. Repeated visits 
enlist confidence and friendship and soon some souls 
are commencing their first or return journey to the 
Church. Needless to say, the work is not easy. 

The Sisters are trained not only in religion but also in 
social science. Gymnastic classes, needlework classes, 
vocational guidance, etc., all play their part in leading 
souls to catechetical instructions and back to the in- 
fluence of the pastor. The work is augmented by a Lay 
Apostolate of young Catholic college girls who have 
aptitude for religious and social work, and by semina- 
rians who give most generously of their services for 
catechetical instructions. While supplied by the Diocese 
with their motherhouse and receiving some small con- 
tributions from the parishes in which they conduct their 
Centers, they are in the main dependent upon a Lay 
Guild for the extension and support of their work. Their 
greatest need is for vocations so that the work can be 
spread over a still larger territory, to meet not only the 
metropolitan but the rural demand, for the problem 
with respect to leakage in the Church is both urban and 
rural and no community seems to be exempt. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. Tuomas X. DUNIGAN. 


REPRINTS FOR WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

For the past few years THE Sicn has been giving us 
excellent articles on affairs in Russia, Italy, France and 
European affairs in general. Today we are reading in 
your pages the Catholic side of the conflict in Spain. 
After reading one of these articles the same question 
always comes to my mind: “Is there any means of plac- 
ing these articles in the hands of those who never read 
the Catholic side of a question?” 

If they could be distributed at our colleges and uni- 
versities, would they not do immeasurable good? The 
enemies of the Church are zealously at work in the uni- 
versities . .. and the Catholics are more or less permit- 
ting them to have a clear field. Yet we know the part, 
remote and proximate, that the universities played in 
the preparation for the present war in Spain. 

My suggestion is that THE S1en select one article every 
month, reprint it, and sell it for a penny a copy in all 
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colleges and universities. Catholic students would be 
happy to co-operate in this work and would welcome 
these articles. 

Are we going to wrap these articles in a napkin and 
bury them as the man in the Gospel did his talents? 
What do other Catholic students think about the 
matter? 

St. Louis, Mo. M. L. 
Editor’s Note: In February a poster and special bulk- 
rate offer were sent to all Catholic colleges and high 
schools. Some are taking advantage of this. We shall 
gladly reprint articles if there is a sufficient demand 
for them. 


MARY'S “WORSHIP” IN WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

May I call your attention to the following fallacious 
statement which appears in Webster’s Universal Diction- 
ary, page 265 of Volume One, published in 1936 by The 
World Syndicate Publishing Company, with offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and New York, N. Y.: 

“Catholicism—: 1. The doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church; adherence to these doctrines. The Roman 
Catholic Church teaches that the Pope is the Vicar of 
Christ on earth; maintains the worship of the Virgin 
Mary and the saints; claims for its priesthood the right 
of binding and loosening for all eternity in the confes- 
sion and absolution; teaches that besides heaven and 
hell there is a purgatory; upholds the Real Presence 
(not capitalized in the dictionary) in the Consecrated 
Host; and holds that, with one exception, the teachings 
it ordains have never changed since Peter became the 
first bishop of Rome. The admitted exception is the 
doctrine of papal infallibility, proclaimed in 1870 by 
Pope Pius (9th). There is still a striking similarity be- 
tween the Greek church (the national church of Rus- 
sia) and the Roman Catholic Church on almost every 
point, although the schism occurred in the ninth cen- 
tury.” 

This dictionary was edited under the supervision of 
Thomas H. Russell, LL.D.; A. C. Bean, M.E., LL.B.; and 
L. B. Vaughan, Ph.B., and “a staff of eminent scholars, 
educators and specialists.” 

This sentence appears on the title page, “This diction- 
ary is not published by the original publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary or by their successors.” 

About a year ago the Philadelphia Record offered this 
two-volume set dictionary to its readers at a premium, 
and I understand it was given wide circulation. 

York, PA. HENRY C. KESSLER, JR. 


MISSION HELPERS’ QUARTERLY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

We wish to thank you sincerely for your kindness in 
inserting our letter in your December issue. The re- 
sponse to our request for Catholic literature for dis- 
tribution was very gratifying. It may be of interest to 
your readers to know that for some years we published 
an annual review of our work. The principal purpose 
of this review was to reach young ladies who might 
have a religious vocation. It was through this medium 
that most of the members of our community first con- 
tacted us. 

Because of the increasing demands for our work, 
especially the catechetical census-taking and parish 
visiting, we are obliged to make a more frequent ap- 
peal. For this reason we have inaugurated a Quarterly 
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magazine, a copy of which we are sending you under 

separate cover. We shall be glad to send a sample copy 

to any of your readers who may write for it. 
MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT, 
Towson P.O., Mb. 


THE MISSION HELPERs. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE FOR PRISONERS 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

Your kindness in sending us a copy of THE SIGN each 
month since October is appreciated. Your magazine is not 
only interesting, but instructive and inspirational. The 
articles on topics that we are all interested in at present 
keep us walking along the rational road. 

Religious literature has a tremendous and noble task. 
If people only read more continuously religious literature, 
instead of much of the insipid, foul, characterless read- 
ing matter that is printed, they would be able to keep 
their balance. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. HERMAN J. DEIMEL, CHAPLAIN. 

Editor’s Note: Those of our readers interested in re- 
mailing or subscribing directly to THE S1cn for prisoners 
may communicate with us. 


ANOTHER BRANCH OF THE PIOUS UNION 


EpITOoR OF THE SIGN: 

During the past twelve months articles have appeared 
in Catholic periodicals deploring the absence of devo- 
tion to God the Holy Ghost. Often they refer (and the 
latest reference appeared in the correspondence col- 
umns of the March issue of THE Sicn) to the Pious 
Union of God the Holy Ghost as established at Olton, 
England. Perhaps I might be permitted to notify your 
readers that there is a branch of the Pious Union 
established for America, at the Franciscan House, Nor- 
wood Avenue, Providence, R. I. At present it is under 
the supervision of a former director of the Head Centre 
in England. 

Father Leen in his book, The Holy Ghost, says, 
“There are many indications that the years at. hand will 
witness a great development of devotion to the Third 
Person of the most Blessed Trinity.” The correspondence 
pouring into the Pious Union Office in Providence since 
1930 from all over the States bears witness to this de- 
velopment. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CAMILLUS O’DoHERTY, O.S.F.C. 


THANESGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


AM.E., Augusta, Ga.; C.M.D., New Orleans, La.; W.T., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; K.J.H., Bridgeport, Conn; OF B., 
Mobile, Ala.; C.E.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; N.L., Clifton, N.J.; 
AK., Albany, N.Y.; F.X.D., Bridgeton, NJ.; EAF., 


* Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.M.C., Watertown, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anthony, MS., Cleveland, O.; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, C.T.W., Narberth, Pa.; Sacred 
Heart, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, F.C.T., Davenport, 
Iowa; Holy Ghost, M.C., N.Y., N.Y.; Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., 
Baltimore, Md.; Sacred Heart, M.F.D., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Sacred Heart, Our Lady of Prompt Succor, St. Joseph, 
S.M.V., Mason City, Iowa; Sacred Heart, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, M.M., Providence, R.I.; Sacred Heart, 
AM., Elizabeth, N.J.; Souls in Purgatory, M.A.O’B., New- 
ark, N.J.; M.J.R., Jersey City, N.J.; DS., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
M.FL., Carnegie, Pa.; A.G.F., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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KEYSTONE 


A gigantic demonstration of the military power of the Soviet Government before the monument to Lenin in Moscow 


Sabotage Versus Soviet Terror 


sabotage Is the Only Weapon With Which the Russian People Can 
Strike Back at a Government Which Is Virtually at War With Them 


Mz. JOHN D. LITTLEPAGE, an 
American mining engineer who spent 
eight years from 1928 to 1937 in Rus- 
sia, has contributed interesting ar- 
ticles to the Saturday Evening Post. 
In the second article ‘Red Wreckers 
in Russia” (January 1st, 1938) he as- 
serts without hesitation that most 
of the people charged with sabo- 
tage and wrecking activities in the 
U.S.S.R. were actually guilty of the 
charges brought against them. From 
a number of incidents which took 
place during his work as mining en- 
gineer, he became convinced that 
not only wilful damage of costly 
machinery by hostile workmen was 
of continuous occurrence, but also 
that a more subtle and organized 
sabotage, aiming at the disruption 
of the whole industrial plan of the 
government, was carried out by its 
enemies operating from the centre. 
This American engineer is convinced 
that Pyatakov, Assistant Commissar 
for Heavy Industry, found guilty 
and shot after the trial of the 
“Trotzkyist Parallel Center” in Janu- 
ary 1937, was actually one of these 
secret enemies of the régime, and 


By GEORGE IENSEN 


believes that, sabotage being a fa- 
miliar weapon of Communists in 
every country, Russian sabotage is 
but a sign of a bitter internecine 
struggle between Communists of 
different shades. Unwittingly non- 
Communists have been dragged into 
the affray, adding to the confusion 
of a chronic state of civil war be- 
tween Communists and non-Com- 
munist remnants of the old classes 
of landowners, merchants, small in- 
dividual farmers, petty traders and 
so forth. 


Sabotage a Weapon 


HIs testimony of a witness, pre- 

sumably in sympathy with 
the Soviet government, is valuable. 
The writer takes no sides: as a busi- 
ness man mainly concerned with the 
working of his mines, he was an- 
tagonistic towards the wreckers and 
on several occasions presented re- 
ports denouncing their activities. He 
omits to tell us what the outcome of 
such denunciations was, but we may 
well imagine that the culprits were 
duly “liquidated” to the satisfaction 
of the American specialist interested 
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not in men as such, but only in their 
relation to output. Thus we may ac- 
cept the accusation of sabotage on 
a large scale as correct, adding to 
it other instances taken from an- 
other, non-industrial sphere and en- 
deavoring to find the causes for this 
peculiar method of warfare damag- 
ing to both sides and bringing deso- 
lation and ruin to the country. 
Sabotage is a new word for a very 
old thing: it has been used by 
every primitive race to fight the 
stronger enemy. When savages poison 
wells or destroy their crops at the ad- 
vance of organized forces, they are 
guilty of a certain kind of sabotage. 
Russians who destroyed their supplies 
before the advance of Napoleon’s 
armies in 1812 and set fire to Mos- 
cow, practiced a sabotage which the 
invader punished by shooting. On a 
wider scale the attempt to wreck the 
enemy’s industries, means of supply 
and communications is one of the 
major tasks of every fighting force 
and its auxiliaries—agents des- 
patched into the enemy’s country— 
and such attempts are now consid- 
ered an almost indispensable fea- 
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ture of war. The situation in the 
U.S.S.R. becomes perfectly clear 
when it is realized that the Soviet 
government is in a state of war 
against the bulk of the people: 
“Communists in Russia,” says the 
American expert, “have been and 
still are fighting a whole series of 
open or disguised civil wars.” A state 
of civil war has indeed never ceased, 
and the régime established in Rus- 
sia in 1917 rests only upon armed 
force and ruthless terrorism. 


Use of Terrorism 


yg destruction of the property- 
owning and cultured classes in 
the early years of Communism 
and open civil war, was relatively 
an easy thing: once the armed forces 
of the anti-Communists were de- 
feated, the Kremlin met with little 
resistance from the remnants of 
these dispossessed classes. Terrorism 
achieved through a most efficient 
and unscrupulous system of secret 
agents of the Cheka, broke down 
all internal resistance of these so- 
called counter-revolutionaries. But 
it was a more difficult task to trans- 
form the great masses of Russian 
peasantry into wholehearted Com- 
munists. Lenin had to capitulate be- 
fore their passive resistance—a spe- 
cies of sabotage whereby they 
threatened to curtail their output of 
agricultural produce to the bare ne- 
cessities of their own consumption, 
thus holding the cities under threat 
of starvation. The New Economic 
Policy (NEP) which gave the country 
a great stimulus for agricultural 
and industrial production was forced 
upon Lenin by this very opposition 
of the rural population. Stalin, who 
in his struggle with the Trotzkyists, 
courted at first the well-to-do peas- 
ants, later grasped the fact that 
an independent peasantry would 
alWays be an obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of his absolute régime. 
He therefore decreed the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, ie. the 
transformation of the entire rural 
population into hired laborers, own- 
ing no land of their own, but work- 
ing for the State, sole proprietor of 
all the land. This “reform,” carried 
through with an inhuman cruelty, 
(the “Report on Russian Timber 
Camps” prepared by Sir Allan Pim 
and Mr. Edward Bateson for the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society, gives the number of 
people involved in the liquidation of 
individual farming as being consid- 
erably over five millions, and states 
that “the way in which they have 
actually been dealt with must... 
have involved immense suffering”) 
was answered by the people in their 
usual way. Unable to overthrow the 


detested yoke, for lack of arms and 
organization, they perceived only 
one way out: passive, stubborn re- 
sistance and sabotage. Horses and 
cattle were slaughtered rather than 
that collective farms get them. In a 
single year, 1929-30, more than sixty 
million animals of a total of 270 
millions were slaughtered. Though 
the area sown in 1931-32 was only 
slightly reduced, the output of grain 
fell considerably in 1932-33. The 
Webbs in their Soviet Communism 
blame the Ukrainian population 
whose opposition, they say, caused 
the failure of the grain-storing plan 
of 1931 and 1932. Actually the Soviet 
authorities continued to requisition 
their lion’s share of agricultural 
produce for the requirements of the 
towns, Red Army, and for export, the 
result being a terrible famine in the 
Ukraine which carried away another 
five or six million victims. This at 
last broke the opposition of the 
peasants, and they just became 
Slaves attached to collective farms 
which are nothing but grain facto- 
ries run by state officials. 


Struggle Against Labor 


HE Struggle of the government 

against labor has been less 
spectacular than against other 
classes: industrial workers had al- 
ways been the privileged class in the 
eyes of Communists and much was 
done to satisfy their needs in order 
to make them staunch supporters of 
Marxism. If, nevertheless, as an im- 
partial witness attests, sabotage has 
never ceased in the Soviet industries, 
this must be the result of some deep 
discontent of the workers with the 
whole system and a proof of the un- 
popularity of Stalin’s dictatorship 
even among the privileged. Under 
the Czars, industry was making rapid 
progress ever since the first years 
of this century, yet no sabotage was 
known then. Occasionally in the 
rural districts sabotage did take the 
customary shape of arson and 
agrarian unrest, but with the ex- 
ception of the purely revolutionary 
outburst of 1905-6, no attempt at 
wrecking industrial concerns was 
made. Under Communism sabotage 
and wrecking have become almost 
inevitable as a means for the 
workers to register their protest 
against the injustice and exploita- 
tion of the individual by the State. 
The organization of so-called “shock- 
workers” and still more the “Sta- 
khanov movement,” imposed by the 
State in order to compel the average 
worker to yield an output far be- 
yond his normal capacities, are all 
so Many means of exploitation which 
have failed one after the other. On 
the other hand the worker, driven 
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to despair, retaliates by sabotage 
and wrecking. Though practiceq 
uninterruptedly under the Soviet 
régime, this sabotage has been par- 
ticularly obvious during the great 
Shakhty trials, those of the Vickers 
engineers and the two great trials 
of Trotzkyists in 1936 and 1937, and 
in the numerous executions of all 
kinds of wreckers throughout the 
last year. In the sphere of industry 
the 1937 “purge” affected all ranks, 
from the closest friends of Stalin 
to the humblest workers. Among the 
people in high places we must men- 
tion Mezhlauk, Commissar for Heavy 
Industry; Margolin, Deputy Chief of 
the entire airplane industry of Rus- 
sia; Tupolev, the constructor of the 
famous ANT airplanes; Ruhimovich, 
Commissar for War Industries; Lub- 
imov, Commissar for Light Industry; 
Ivanov, Commissar for Timber In- 
dustry. A considerable number of 
managers and directors of indus- 
trial concerns have been dismissed, 
some of them arrested and executed. 
Prominent among them were Strezh, 
director of the Yaroslav synthetic 
rubber plants; Zakharia, director of 
the great metal works of Makeevka; 
Korotky, head of the Moscow and 
Leningrad cotton industry; Soshnin, 
director of the Leningrad cotton 
trust; officials of the Commissariat 
for Internal Trade (Supplies) and 
many others. In the realm of Agri- 
culture Kalmanovitch, Commissar of 
State Farms, has been arrested, as 
well as a host of directors of State 
farms, agricultural specialists, man- 
agers of experimental farms, vet- 
erinaries and other specialists. As to 
the smaller fry, especially in the 
transport department, the number 
of victims must be reckoned by the 
thousands. 


Stalin’s Enemies 


I’ wHaT Soviets are pleased to 
call “sabotage” be understood as a 
perennial warfare waged against the 
vast majority of the population, then 
happenings in Russia become clear. 
Otherwise the fact that “saboteurs” 
and “enemies of the people” are 
found in the very centre of the ad- 
ministration, in the higher Army and 
Navy command, would be quite in- 
explicable. Wreckers are said to be 
active everywhere, undermining the 
country’s social and cultural life, 
the Press, theatre, wireless; they are 
said to have insinuated themselves 
into the trade unions, even such 
Communist strongholds as the Com- 
missariat for the Interior (OGPU 
or Cheka) and the Komintern. We 
have thus to presume that the small 
group of men around Stalin, dis- 
posing of all the power of compul- 
sion, are fighting and destroying not 
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only those who have sided with the 
opposition, but also such potential 
“enemies” who might in a more or 
less remote future present some 
dangers to this ruling group. The 
liquidation of Stalin’s actual and 
possible enemies presents a fact so 
unique in the history of mankind 
that it deserves to be examined. A 
full list of those removed from their 
offices, exiled, arrested or shot, is 
impossible to compile: most of the 
changes are never reported at all, 
put become known by the appoint- 
ment of new men to posts formerly 
held by the “liquidated” men. Unless 
it is thought to be expedient to stage 
a great trial for the intimidation of 
the masses, no arrests and execu- 
tions are broadcast. Thus the ap- 
pointment of someone to a given post 
may mean that his predecessor has 
either been executed or been exiled 
to a remote and unhealthy region to 
die a slow death. As to the less im- 
portant people, they just vanish and 


are wiped out of existence without 
more ado than if they had been so 
much vermin to be destroyed for the 
common good. 

To make matters clearer we have 
grouped the names of fallen Com- 
munist leaders according to their 
various professions. In the higher 
Administration, besides the Commis- 
sars (otherwise Cabinet Ministers) 
for Heavy Industry, Light Industry, 
State Farms, Defense and Timber 
Industries, the following Commissars 
have been removed: Krylenko (Jus- 
tice, see picture below) together with 
his Assistant Pashukainis; Yagoda, 
head of the OGPU, later Commissar 
for Posts and Telegraphs; also his two 
assistants Prokofiev and Agranov; 
Kaminsky (Public Health) , Rosenholz 
Bubnov (Education), Weizer (Inter- 
nal Trade), and the Vice-Commis- 
sars for Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
State Planning, Agriculture, Health, 
Defense Industries, Foreign Trade. 
If a parallel were looked for, say in 


ay 
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England, Mr. Chamberlain would 
have to “purge” out of his govern- 
ment Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Halifax, Mr. Ernest 
Brown and about a dozen more 
Cabinet Ministers with an additional 
score or so of under-secretaries. 


Liquidation of Communists 
LL these “liquidated” men are, or 
were, a hundred per cent Com- 
munists whose importance and well- 
being were due to the Communist 
régime. Now we are told they are 
all traitors, “Fascist curs,” spies and 
wreckers or, in the best case, slack 
and indifferent to the people’s wel- 
fare. This sweeping “liquidation” of 
high officials is certainly a definite 
indication of Stalin’s vendetta 
against every possible rival whom 
he just suspects of intending to in- 
trigue against himself. It also bears 
witness to another fact, difficult to 
deny, namely that the Communist 
régime as such, develops in man the 
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A trial in Moscow of deposed Communist leaders charged with counter-revolutionary activities. Prosecuting Attorney Krylenko is at the 
microphone and behind him are the accused. Krylenko himself is now in disgrace and awaiting trial 
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basest instincts of graft, corruption 
and cruelty. A glaring proof of this 
is seen in the case of Yagoda, Chief 
of the OGPU. He succeeded Dzerzh- 
insky and Menzhinsky, Polish rene- 
gades and creators of the infamous 
Cheka responsible for the murder 
of hundreds of thousands of people. 
Upon the conscience of this man, 
Yagoda, rests the organization of 
convict labor on an unprecedented 
scale for commercial purposes. Mil- 
lions of innocent people were exiled 
to the frozen North to fell timber, 
work mines and construct canals 
and railways. Their labor being free 
and their maintenance costing very 


little, the OGPU made enormous 
profits, a substantial portion of 
which found its way into the 


pockets of these “convinced Com- 
munists.” When brought to trial 
Yagoda and his lieutenants were 
accused not of the usual crimes of 
Trotzkyism or counter-revolution, 
but of the commonest crimes of 
graft, bribery, forgery and so forth. 
This provoked a drastic purge of the 
OGPU because of financial abuses 
which actually did exist, though the 
main reason was Stalin’s growing 
anxiety over the increasing power 
of this sinister organization which 
had become so menacing that the 
Dictator had to bolster up the Army 
in order to subdue some possible 
OGPU revolt. 


The Army Leaders 


ut the Army, in its turn, was 
beheaded by the execution of 
seven of its most capable leaders, to- 
gether with a host of commanding 
officers of all ranks. The Navy lost its 
Commanders-in-Chief and the Ad- 
mirals of the Baltic and Black Sea 
Fleets. The respective chiefs of the 
Airforce and Civil Aviation have also 
been arrested. It may be asked how it 
was possible for Stalin to arrest and 
execute Marshal Tukhachevsky and 
his colleagues, all of whom held re- 
sponsible posts in the Army. Could 
they not have raised a revolt against 
Stalin in the forces and thus end his 
intolerable tyranny? Information on 
this head is conflicting, and seems 
to indicate that these generals fell 
into a trap: under the pretext of a 
conference on questions of defense 
they were summoned to Moscow 
where they were suddenly arrested 
and immediately shot. Details of a 
fictitious trial were given out to the 
press some time after the whole 
affair had been finished. The prin- 
cipal leaders arrested, it was an easy 
matter to round up their followers 
isolated in garrisons, scattered over 
the vast country, and strike terror 
into all the others. It is also impor- 


tant to note that Voroshilov, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Red Army, 
threw over his friends at the last 
moment to side with Stalin either 
through fear of consequences or cal- 
culation, his betrayal facilitating 
their downfall. 


Soviet Foreign Office 


HE “purge” of the Soviet Foreign 

Office and its representatives 
abroad is not so easy to account for. 
If the Army, the OGPU, the High 
Administration may have presented 
some potential menace to Stalin and 
in their respective departments been 
guilty of sabotage, diplomats abroad 
could only be accused of weakness, 
but not of any deliberate wrecking 
of Soviet interests. Generally speak- 
ing, their posts are safer than those 
of their colleagues at home, since 
there is always the last resort of 
“clearing the wall,” a practice es- 
tablished by comrade Besyedovsky, 
erstwhile Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in 
Paris, a practice now imitated by 
the envoys of the U.S.S.R. in Greece 
and Rumania. There is no doubt 
that a number of other Soviet dip- 
lomats would gladly follow this ex- 
ample and become political émigrés 
were it not that their families are 
kept as hostages. Yakubovitch, So- 
viet Minister in Oslo, refused to re- 
turn to Moscow, but went back when 
threatened that his two sons would 
be shot there. In order to retain 
these posts of relative security So- 
viet diplomats are only too ready to 
curry favor with Moscow and never 
dream of any independent, still less 
anti-Soviet, activities. But at times 
even such extreme prudence is in 
vain, and Stalin’s wrath against his 
Foreign Office has swept over it as 
a destructive tornado. 

Trade unions have not escaped 
this wholesale “spring-cleaning.” 
Tomsky, their president, was driven 
to commit suicide, while seven other 
leaders were arrested—a proof that 
these trade unions are nothing other 
than departments within the ad- 
ministration. The toll among repre- 
sentatives of the liberal professions 
—writers, editors, scientists, theatri- 
cal producers, has been very heavy, 
and Moscow has lost many able 
men and women. The purge also had 
its lighter side in the touch of com- 
edy provided when astronomers in- 
curred the charge of “wrecking” (the 
stars?), keepers of the Moscow Zoo 
of upsetting the animals’ nerves by 
broadcasting unsuitable music in 
front of their cages, while officials 
of broadcasting stations were ac- 
cused of “counter-revolution,” be- 
cause inadvertently funeral marches 
were played in lieu of gay tunes 
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when the execution of some “enemies 
of the people” had been announced! 

One of the most striking features 
of Stalin’s war against the people 
of the Union is the drastic “purge” 
of the governments of all the so- 
called “Autonomous Soviet Repub- 
lics.” In theory and in accordance 
with the Constitution the Union em- 
bodies eleven republics, each possess- 
ing its own government and presi- 
dent. They possess the right to secede 
from the Union at will. In reality this 
is all make-believe intended to hood- 
wink foreigners: these small nation- 
alities suffer the same oppression as 
the Russian majority, maybe more so, 
since they have never been able to 
reconcile themselves to their fate. 
Situated on the border of the Union 
these minorities, large and small, 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Arme- 
nians, Georgians, Tartars, Turkmen, 
etc., have never ceased to revolt 
against Soviet tyranny. Their risings 
have been repressed with unheard-of 
savagery, entire territories have been 
depopulated, their inhabitants driven 
to the labor camps of the Arctic. 
After a score of years of this iron 
rule it might have seemed that these 
republics were sufficiently subdued 
and ruled by loyal Communists, yet 
throughout 1937 Stalin made a clean 
sweep of all presidents, premiers, 
chairmen of the various depart- 
ments, who were arrested and sum- 
marily executed, charges ranging 
from peculation, wrecking, counter- 
revolution to “bourgeois national- 
ism,” a new term specially coined for 
the emergency. Not a single republic 
escaped this “pogrom” resulting in 
a greater submission of national 
minorities to the Central Govern- 
ment. 


Stalin Versus People 


yee study could be prolonged ad 
infinitum, as the war between 
Stalin and the enslaved peoples 
of Russia will never cease while 
the Communist régime lasts. It spares 
neither young nor old, the former 
being specially marked out for re- 
prisals: students and members of 
the komsomol (Communist Youth 
Organization). have been deported 
in thousands to die in labor camps. 
Even the dead are not immune to 
Stalin’s vengeance: some time ago 
the ashes of General Kamenev, 
Deputy Commander of the Red 
Army, who died a year ago and at 
whose funeral Stalin carried the urn, 
were removed from their resting 
place in the Kremlin wall, the dead 
general being posthumously accused 
of sabotage.... 

Thus the struggle will continue 
until the Russian people are free to 
mold their destiny in their own way. 
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UJosEPu BRADY, Junior, twenty- 
four, detached, and with a world- 
weary expression, strolled down 
Broadway with his hands in his 
pockets and his hat on the back 
of his head, and cynically took in 
the view. The view was what it 
usually was on an October evening 
at eight o’clock—a rainbow of colored 
lights, a surge of human beings all 
rushing somewhere, shouting to one 
another over a blare of auto horns 
and auto radios. Young Joe had seen 
it a hundred times. His attitude and 
his expression were designed to show 
what he thought of it. 

Suddenly his steps grew slower. 
He was coming to a little group 
that caught his attention. It was 
made up of two sailors, two news- 
boys with their newspapers at their 
feet, and a girl in a blue suit and 
a close-fitting blue hat. They stood 
together, almost against the wall 
of a closed office building. They 
seemed to be consulting very ear- 
nestly. Joe loitered, and caught a 
few words the sailor was saying: 

“This kid’s collar bone is broke. 
Somepin’s gotta be done about it, 
but I dunno what.” 

Joe looked at the “kid.” He was 
an Irish boy about thirteen, red- 
haired, freckled, with a look of 
agony on his pasty-colored face. 
His mouth was set in a queer grin 
that showed his clenched teeth. The 
girl spoke hesitatingly. 

“I could take him to my doctor,” 
she said slowly, “but he hasn’t 
any evening office hours. Let me 
time...” 

Joe pushed into the group. 

“Come on, kid,” he Said, “I’ll take 
you to St. Rita’s Hospital, and we'll 
have that bone fixed up.” He looked 
at the other boy. “Get a taxi for 
us. Want to come along with him? 
Give those newspapers to that old 
woman at the corner stand. I'll 
pay you for them.” 

“Sure,” said the second boy. He 
hurled himself toward the curb, 
stopped a cab, and stood by the 
cab-door grinning. Joe looked at 
the girl for the first time. 

“Know this youngster?” he asked. 

“No. I was just passing. It’s awfully 
good of you...” 

Joe interrupted her. The sailors, 
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grinning with relief, left the circle. 

“Come on, then,” Joe ordered the 
girl. “You may be able to help.” 

He stood back, and she obediently 
entered the cab. He got in and sat 
down, with the injured boy between 
them. The lad had not said a word, 
but the pasty color of his face was 
changing to a bluish tint. The other 
boy took the seat beside the driver. 

“Get a move on,” Joe told the 
driver. “St. Rita’s Hospital. Drive 
carefully. This boy’s hurt.” He looked 
at the boy and spoke in a different 
tone. “Pretty bad, isn’t it, kid?” 

The boy nodded. Joe took out a 
note book and pencil. 

“We'll save time by getting his 
name and address and the other 
data they’ll want at the hospital. 
Hi, there, you in front. Know this 
kid’s name and where he lives?” 

The boy gave the information 
importantly. Joe took it down. The 
cab sped along as smoothly as pos- 
sible, but there were some jolts. 

“Pretty tough, old man,” Joe said. 
“We'll have you fixed up in a few 
minutes.” 

The girl was struck by the kind- 
ness and sympathy in his tone, so 
brusque when he spoke to others. 
Joe glanced down and _ suddenly 
smiled, He had discovered that the 
girl was holding the hand of the 
boy’s uninjured arm and that the 
youngster was clinging to it as to 
a life line. He nodded. 

“Good stuff,” he said. “I bet it 
helps.” 


HEY reached the hospital and got 

the boy out of the cab. In the of- 
fice their escort resumed his brusque- 
ness. 

“JT want this boy fixed up quick,” 
he told the desk attendant. “I’m 
responsible for the expense—Joseph 
Brady, Junior.” He added a Park 
Avenue address. “Get someone on 
the job quick and let the cackle 
wait. The kid’s a hero, but he’s 
about all in.” 

He produced a card and the slip 
containing the boy’s name, age and 
address. Evidently his own name 
meant something to the attendant. 
A doctor appeared, a few more words 
were exchanged and the boy was 
led into an inner room. 
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“Tl be right with you, kid,” Joe 
promised as he was leaving. “You'll 
stay here at the hospital for a few 
days, anyway.” To the girl he added, 
as the boy vanished with a panicky 
face, “What’ll I get for him? A 
room?” 

“He’ll be happier in a bed in a 
private ward, Mr. Brady,” the desk 
attendant advised. “Other boys 
there. He won’t be so lonesome. And 
the Sisters will be very kind to 
him.” 

Joe nodded. “O.K.” he said. “I 
want him made comfortable. Have 
a special nurse for a day or two 
anyhow.” He looked at the girl. 
“Now let’s go and see what they’re 
doing to him.” 


“er act the Good Samaritan as 
if you were used to being one.” 

The girl spoke as they walked 
along the corridor together. The 
young man looked at her again. He 
discovered that she was young and 
pretty. He had already learned that 
she was kind. 

“Do you know,” he said thought- 
fully, “I suppose this is the first 
time in my life I’ve ever done any- 
thing for anybody else.” 

She smiled and took the remark 
as a joke. 

“I don’t believe you’re as bad as 
you make yourself out.” 

“You haven’t heard half of it,” 
he said. “Any rounder in town will 
tell you Joe Brady, Junior, is the 
worst of the useless bunch he travels 
with.” 

They reached the door they had 
been directed to and there was no 
time for more talk. The boy was 
being “fixed up right.” They had a 
glimpse of his tortured face and 
caught his expression of relief when 
he saw them. There was nothing 
they could do but wait. 

“We'll see him for a few minutes 
after they get him to bed,” Joe said. 
“Then we’d better go and tell his 
mother he won’t be home for a few 
days.” 

He took it for granted that the 
girl would share this duty, and she 
accepted the situation. But while 
they were waiting in the reception 
room she spoke almost abruptly. 

“I suppose I ought to tell you that 
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I know all about you,” she said. 
The young man shook his head. 
“No, you don’t,” he said. “If you 

did you couldn’t stand it. I can’t. 

But what makes you think you do?” 
“Tt know I do. I’m your father’s 

secretary. I’m Anne Toumey.” 
Joe whistled. Then he rose and 

made her a deep and ironical bow. 


ee egd he admitted. “If you’re 
Miss Toumey you Know All. In 
fact, I wouldn’t be surprised if you 
knew more than All. The old man 
has a great vocabulary and I’m told 
he uses every word of it when he 
talks about me.” 

“You’ve been a great disappoint- 
ment to him,” the girl said slowly. 
“You don’t have to be, you know.” 

The young man nodded. 

“I know. I could be the staff of 
his declining years. All I’d have to 
do would be to go into his offices 
and work twelve hours a day as 
he does at work he loves and I 
loathe, and pile up more money 
we don’t need. Well, I’m not having 
any. It isn’t good enough.” 

“What do you want instead?” 

“Freedom to live my own life.” 

“How—if I may ask?” 

He flushed. 

“I don’t know yet. I’m trying to 
find out.” 

“Your father will wait.” 

Her companion grinned. 

“T know. He’s a patient man. He’s 
waited twenty-four years already.” 

“And he doesn’t really complain,” 
the girl commented. “He merely 
lets off steam occasionally. When 
you graduated and went right off 
to Europe I know he was disap- 
pointed. But he sent his checks 
regularly, didn’t he?” 

Young Brady flushed again. 

“Sending checks is the best thing 
he does. I sent most of them back, 
as you ought to know.” 

“T do know. It hurt him. It hurt 
him more when you stayed abroad 


two years and hardly ever wrote.” — 


“There wasn’t much to say. Father 
and I simply haven’t anything in 
common.” 

“Tt hurt him most of all when 
you came back after the two years 
and didn’t go to work even then: 
That was a blow to him!” 

“IT suppose so.” ‘ 

“Tell me one thing,” the girl said 
suddenly. “You’ve lived in-your own 
way for three years. Are you happy 
in it?” 

“No. Far from it.” 

“Then why don’t you take a sport- 
ing chance and try your father’s 
way? You could always quit, you 
know. And don’t you admire your 
father? He’s really one of the finest 
men I’ve ever known.” 


“Father’s all right,” Brady ad- 
mitted tolerantly. “That is, he’s all 
right as fathers go. What I can’t 
understand about them is that they 
think because they’ve brought chil- 
dren into the world they own those 
children, body and soul. Why should 
they? The children didn’t ask to 
come.” 

Anne smiled. 

“You’re very young,” 
tolerantly. 

“Oh, I know I’m talking old stuff. 
A few million other sons have said 
that before me. I know Father is 
always kind and generous under 
his outer crust. I know he gave me 
all the ‘advantages’ and tried to be 
a mother to me as well as a father 
after Mother died. But we’re both 
men. Why should he think I’m his 
property merely because I’m _ his 
son?” 

“He hasn’t tried to rule you. And 
I’m sure that if you had some strong 
bent of your own, some other work 
you loved and wanted to follow, he’d 
understand.” 

“He might, but he’d butt in and 
want that work followed his way,” 
the young man pointed out. “Don’t 
you admit that?” 


she said 


‘ E MIGHT, because he’d want to 
help you.” 

“I don’t want help. That’s just 
the point. I don’t want to get or 
give help. My theory is that every- 
one should stand on his own feet.” 

“How about Mickey O’Brien in 
that room? Aren’t you helping him?” 

“Well—as I’ve said, it’s the first 
time. I’ll try anything once. But 
to get back to Dad. Let me point 
out that you’re making him out a 
sort of super-angel. He’s really a 
pig-headed and cantankerous old 
chap.” 

Anne Toumey threw up her hands 
with a gesture of hopelessness. Be- 
fore she could speak Sister Veronica 
was before them. 

“You can see Mickey now, for a 

few minutes,” she said. “Don’t stay 
longer than that. We want him to 
go right to sleep and have a good 
night.” 
‘ They saw an infinitely relieved 
Mickey, whose color was becoming 
normal again and whose eyes were 
shining. He was in an immaculate 
bed. in an eight-cot ward: where 
peace reigned and the night lights 
shone dimly. He had recovered the 
use of his tongue and told them in 
answer to their questions that he 
was “feelin’ fine.” 

“You’re going to have a great 
time here, old man,” Joe assured 
him. “T’ll bring you a case of ginger 
ale tomorrow and a lot of oranges. 
You can share ’em with all the other 
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kids in the ward. Now go to sleep.” 

He turned away. Anne lingereg 
a moment. 

“Now we'll go and tell your 
mother what’s happened to you.” 

Mickey said belatedly, “T’anks,” as 
Anne started after her escort. Joe 
was waiting for her near the front 
door. 

“For a man who has never done 
a kind deed before you’ve got a lot 
of technique,” she told him. 

Joe waved an absent paw. “That 
was too easy. But he’s a great kid. 
The doctor said he never peeped 
while they were setting the shoul- 
der. Merely turned a richer blue.” 

They drove in a cab to Mickey’s 
tenement home. Joe had forgotten 
the visit there, but he rejected with 
scorn Anne’s offer to go alone. 

“Are you interested in how the 
other half lives?” she asked as they 
drove through the wretched streets, 

“Not in the least.” 

“You will be,” Anne predicted. 

He was. The O’Briens, father, 
mother and five children younger 
than Mickey, were all preparing for 
bed in the family living room. There 
was a stove there, red hot, and a 
little girl of four was having a bath 
in a tin tub beside it. Both callers 
liked the parent O’Briens, and ad- 
mired the philosophy with which 
they took the news of their son’s 
accident. There were no exclama- 
tions or alarms. Mickey was all 
right now, warm and fed and com- 
fortable. They accepted that. The 
room was cluttered but clean, the 
children quiet and impressed, the 
father and mother self-respecting. 
O’Brien hastened to explain that he 
was not on relief and had never 
been. He talked freely. He had a 
job he had held five years. Joe drew 
a deep breath when he and Anne 
were in the street again. 

“Gosh,” he murmured. “Think of 
having to support eight persons on 
twenty-two dollars a week!” 


“PPpliHEY’RE doing it.” Anne pointed 
out. “Why don’t you join the 
Catholic’ Big Brothers and keep a 
special eye on Mickey hereafter? 
They’re ‘the sort of people worth 
helping.” . 
But. Joseph Junior wasn’t ready 
for that yet. He called another taxi- 
cab and .drove Anne: home. This 
Mickey affair was a new experience. 
He liked new experiences, but didn’t 
want to run one into the ground. 
“If you like new experiences,” 
Anne .asked as they rode uptown 
to the little apartment’ she shared 
with another girl, “why don’t you 
try the great adventure of work? 
Believe me, Mr. Brady, there’s a 
thrill in it you won’t get. anywhere - ‘ 
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“You're going 


else. It beats all the other games I 
know.” 

Young Brady evaded that point. 

“You’re a bit on the preacher 
side, Miss Toumey,” he told her as 
they were parting at her door. “But 
you’re a great girl. Will you have 
dinner with me tomorrow night?” 

“May I tell your father about it?” 

“No, nor about tonight,” Joe said 
firmly. “What I do is none of his 
business.” 

“Then I can’t dine with you. 
Thanks just the same, but I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t dine with you and 
keep it a secret from your father. 
He’s my chief!” 

Joe grinned again. 

“Do you tell him everything you 
do?” 

“Certainly not, but this is different. 
I’d love to tell him about tonight,” 
she added wistfully. “It would warm 
the cockles of his heart.” 

“I won’t have ’em warmed. Please 
get that!” 

The young man spoke passion- 
ately, then looked contrite. 

“IT don’t want to be rude, but I 
mean it.” 

“All right. Good night then—and 
good-bye.” 

“You don’t mean that?” 





eaten 


“I certainly do. Good bye! There 
can’t be any friendship between us 
unless your father knows about it.” 

She was hurrying into the hall of 
the modest apartment house as she 
spoke and now its door closed 
against him. He walked back to Park 
Avenue. He thought of many things, 
but mostly of the girl. Anne Toumey! 
The old man had a great opinion 
of her brains. He had never men- 
tioned that she was young and 
pretty. 


J” received a jolt at the hospital 
the next day when he reached 
there at five o’clock. Miss Toumey 
had come and gone during her free 
noon hour. 

Mickey was in great form, enjoy- 
ing his new experiences, but eager 
to get back to work and tell the 
other boys about them. 

“The doc says I c’n sell me papers 
jest the same,” he rushed on. “Wi’t 
me arm done up, see? He says it’ll 
be a help to business.” 

The doc had said a lot of things. 
He and Mickey seemed to be fast 
friends. 

That night Joe telephoned to Miss 
Toumey. 

“May I come over and see you?” 


to have a great time here, old man,” Joe assured him 
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he asked. But Anne was still firm. 

“No, I’m sorry, but I can’t have 
you call on me unless I can men- 
tion it to your father.” 

“Are you laying down laws for 
me?” 

“No—only for myself. You see, 
this is a matter of my own conduct. 
That’s all I’m thinking of. I’m the 
person to decide what I should do.” 

Joe hung up the telephone in a 
huff. He went to the hospital the 
next noon, but she was not there. 
He went again at five but she did 
not appear. He was by turn angry, 
resentful, and surprisingly disap- 
pointed. Saturday and Sunday he 
missed her by thirty minutes, after 
hanging around the hospital on va- 
rious pretexts for two hours. On 
Monday, at his own impassioned re- 
quest, Mickey was allowed to go 
home. That night Joe telephoned 
Anne again. 

‘lm going to join the Catholic 
Big Brothers,” he said. “Can I come 
and see you and get the dope on 
how to do it?” 

Anne’s voice was approving but 
showed no weakening. 

“Tl tell you right now,” she said. 
“Get a pencil and paper.” 

She gave him a lot of suggestions 
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and then hung up the receiver. Days 
passed and Joe sulked. A fortnight 
went by, very slowly. Then one 
morning “Old Man” Brady turned 
to his secretary a face like a harvest 
moon. 

“What d’you think that boy of 
mine has done, Anne?” he crowed. 
“Gone to work.” 

“Splendid! Where?” 

“Right here, of course. Where else 
would he go? He’s starting pretty 
close to the bottom but I’ll push 
him up as fast as he deserves.” 

To Anne the matter wasn’t so 
simple. She saw the possibilities of 
the future. They began to material- 
ize two days later when young 
Brady appeared in her private of- 
fice. He looked content with himself 
and the world. 

“Here I am,” he said smugly. “A 
toiling mass like yourself. Will you 
dine with me tonight and go to the 
theatre? My week’s wages will just 
about pay for the spree!” 

Anne shook her head. 

“You don’t mean that you won’t 
go with me when I’m all set as a 
son of toil?” Joe asked in consterna- 
tion. 

“I’m not at all sure that you are 
all set,’ Anne said soberly. “This 
may be one of your stunts. You may 
not stay a week.” 

“I’ve signed a contract for a year.” 
Joe told her. “The Old Man insisted 
on that.” 

“He was wise. And don’t think I 
don’t appreciate your making the 
effort. It’s splendid, and I’m right 
with you. But frankly, Mr. Brady—” 

“Joe!” 

“But frankly, Mr. Brady, I’ve got 
to be shown whether this is the real 
thing or a grand-stand play that 
may fizzle out. To me, work is al- 
most sacred. Next to one’s religion 
it’s the biggest thing in life. I—more 
frankness, you see—I haven’t any 
use for idlers and time-wasters and 
play-boys.” 

Joe Brady’s face flushed. 


és OU’RE FRANK, all right,” he told 
her. “O. K. I’m on my way, and 
I'll try not to annoy you again.” 

Anne stopped him as he was 
swinging out of the office. 

“Try to believe that I'll be as 
happy as your father if you make 
good,” she told Joe, Junior. “Try to 
see, too, that the fact that you’re 
working here now makes it more 
necessary than ever for me to play 
fair with your father.” 

They appeared to have reached 
an impasse. Mickey took a hand in 
the game. He came to the Brady 
offices a week later to see Anne. 
Young Mr. Brady had offered him 
a job as office boy with the firm and 


was going to send him to night 
school and make up to the family 
Mickey’s earnings as newsboy. Later, 
if the boy made good, he was to 
go away to school. 

“He’s a prince,” said Mickey. “But, 
what I want to know is will he 
stick? S’pose I give up me stand an 
pretty soon he gits cold feet an’ they 
fire me here?” 

All the tragic knowledge of New 
York’s streets was in the boy’s anx- 
ious eyes as he looked at her. 

“He won’t do that.” 

Anne didn’t know why she was sure 
of this, but she was. “And you won’t 
get fired here.” This at least she 
was sure she could prevent if Mickey 
made good. 


IcKEY took the job and his red 

head illumined the counting 
room. He made good from the start. 
He was quick, alert, and highly in- 
telligent. Anne was delighted. She 
did not hear much about young 
Brady. True to his promise he did 
not come near her, but sometimes 
she met him in the counting room 
or elsewhere in the building and 
they merely exchanged a formal 
greeting. 

Two months passed and the Old 
Man gave her his first bulletin. He 
was very pleased. 

“My boy’s doing well,” he said 
contentedly. “He’s no young Napo- 
leon of business but he’s interested 
in the job and he’s learning fast. 
I’m moving him. to another depart- 
ment under Hawkins and giving him 
more to do.” 

“I’m so glad,” Anne said. 

The degree of her pleasure in the 
news amazed her. It made her heart 
sing. Her thoughts were full of 
young Joe. His reckless young face 
—not reckless now when she met 
him—came between her and her 
work. That same afternoon Mickey 
dropped an envelope on her desk, 
grinned at her, and hurried away. 
The envelope held merely a sketch 
of a young working man in overalls, 
planting a very large foot on the sec- 
ond step of a long flight of stairs that 
rose before him. Perspiration stood 
on his face in beads and was labeled 
so there would be no mistake about 
it. The picture bore only the printed 
caption Taking It and Liking It. 

Two months later there was an- 
other small promotion. 

“That boy of mine’s all right,” the 
Old Man reported unctuously. ‘‘He’s 


-taking a real interest. Hawkins says 


he’s working hard. He’ll be a busi- 
ness man yet. I always knew he 
could do it if he’d only try.” 

Anne rejoiced with him but she 
was also a little depressed. Young 
Joe’s interest in her was plainly 


_ promised. 
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dead. All she had from him when 
they met around the offices, was a 
pleasant greeting. But that after. 
noon another sketch came. It showed 
the young man’s foot on the third 
step and the drops of perspiration 
larger than ever. This time there 
was no caption or comment. Anne’s 
heart leaped, then dropped again. 
This didn’t mean interest in her. 
It was merely youthful gloating over 
her. By this time she knew from the 
comments of her associates that 
young Brady was very definitely 
making good. But Joe showed no de- 
sire to renew their old friendship. He 
was cordial—nothing more. 

At the end of the sixth month he 
walked into her office; laid an en- 
velope on her desk and motioned to 
her to open it. He waited silently 
while she did so. She drew out a 
sheet and saw the grave young 
workman, this time on the sixth 
step, with a leg firmly advanced 
toward the seventh. It was labeled 
Jacob. 

“He served for Rachel seven years, 
didn’t he?” Brady asked. 

Anne held out her hand. 

“I’m awfully happy about all this,” 
she said. “But do you really like the 
work?” 

He took the hand and held it in 
his own while he answered very 
seriously. 


‘6 ae NNE, I’m having the time of my 

life, and the surprise of my life. 
To tell you the truth, I came here on 
an impulse, and I wasn’t sure I'd 
stay a month.” 

She nodded. 

“I realized that.” 

“Then I found myself pitching in 
—at first just to show you I could 
do it. Then in a couple of months 
because it got to be just what you 
said, a big adventure. Now what- 
ever happens I’m a fixture. You 


couldn’t get me out of here with a | 


bomb!” 

Anne laughed. 

“Oh, I am happy over that!” 

“All right. Prove it. Let’s celebrate. 
Will you come to dinner and the 
theatre tonight?” 

Her eyes shone but she hesitated. 

“Oh, Dad knows all about it,” said 
Joseph easily. “I told him the whole 
yarn last night. He’s tickled pink. 
Says falling in love with you is the 
wisest thing I ever did. Says it’s 
your influence that has made a man 
of me. Says you’ve handled the 
whole situation just right. Says he’ll 
fire me if I haven’t married you 
within a year. Says—oh, Anne, is 
there any chance for me?” 

Anne laughed, but rather shakily. 

“Tll tell you within the year,” she 
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Apostle of the Passion 


Tue city of Damascus lay quiet 
under the star-woven rug of an 
Oriental night. From a window of 
one of the houses rising above the 
city wall, a dark shadow detached 
itself. There was a stealthy, scraping 
sound, as of some rough object rub- 
ping against stone, and the shadow 
became a dark bundle, being lowered 
to the ground. At the foot of the wall, 
the bundle moved, and assumed the 
shape of a man. With a quick ges- 
ture up to the window, the man dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

The man who departed so abruptly 
from Damascus, on that long-lost 
night, was he who would be known 
by succeeding generations as Paul, 
Apostle to the Gentiles. If we could 
have seen him in the light of the 
folowing morning, we would not 
have been impressed. The only hand- 
some features with which ancient 
writers credit Paul’s physical appear- 
ance were his eyes and nose. En- 
visage a medium-sized head, sparsely 
crowned with hair; shaggy brows 
meeting over fine shapely eyes—eyes 
that could blaze with anger, yet com- 
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pass all the world with appealing 
love; a nose thinly curving in a 
graceful arch; these are details sug- 
gested by ancient records. Whether 
they be faithful to the original or 
not, they are aids to our imagina- 
tion; and the physiognomy they 
create are a fitting contrast to the 
physique of the man. “Parvo et ab- 
jecto,” are the words with which one 
scholar epitomizes the traditional 
descriptions of St. Paul. If we trans- 
late the Latin into “small and un- 
attractive,” we have an idea of the 
absence of physical perfection that 
was conspicuous in Paul’s bodily 
frame. 

If I remark this contrast between 
the Apostle’s features and his body 
as fitting, it is because we can dis- 
cover in the variance a symbol of his 
exalted independence of the qualities 
prepossessing in the eyes of the 
world. Damascus steel would be 
brittle alongside the spirit that fled 
from the city of that famed metal, 
on the night the Governor of the 
Damascenes tried to apprehend Paul. 
Saul of Tarsus would come upon the 


Gentile nations like a scorching wind 
out of the deserts of Palestine. The 
trails of his missionary forays would 
be littered with the wreckage of the 
barriers to be erected against him by 
earthly and unearthly powers. Glanc- 
ing back from the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, we see a record of achievement 
which merely as a picture of endur- 
ance, leaves us agasp. 

“Of the Jews five times did I re- 
ceive forty stripes, save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I was in the depth 
of the sea. In journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils from rob- 
bers, in perils from my own nation, 
in perils from the Gentiles, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
from false brethren, in labor and 
painfulness, in much watchings, in 
hunger and thirst, in fasting often, 
in cold and nakedness.” 

When Paul wrote this account, he 
was defending the validity of his 
apostleship against “false apostles 
... deceitful workmen, transforming 


Saint Paul preaching to the Greeks on the Areopagus at Athens (By Raffaello Santi) 
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themselves into apostles of Christ.” 
The terse, unadorned account of 
what it had cost him to share his 
Faith with the world, dissolves the 
mist of centuries. We can see this 
man of insignificant presence de- 
manding the attention of the pagan 
world: challenging the learning of 
its scholars, flaying its lust, deriding 
its pride. 


AuL got a hearing. So much so 

that the people of one city tried 
to deify him, naming him Mercury, 
i.e., god of eloquence. Paul and Bar- 
nabas had all they could do to 
prevent the citizens from offering 
sacrifice to them. Very soon after- 
wards, however, some of Paul’s 
enemies got the ear of these same 
people: “Now there came there cer- 
tain Jews from Antioch, and Icon- 
ium, and persuading the multitude, 
and stoning Paul, drew him out of 
the city, thinking him to be dead.” 

He was almost dead. St. Luke’s 
laconic report of the incident is a 
suitable indication of how ordinary 
an event it was for Paul to be nearly 
dead. The Apostle to the Gentiles 
was doing his vast audience a most 
unwelcome service, and he took it 
for granted that worldly people 
would not receive him with wide 
open arms—except when they wished 
to lock him up in a prison. The 
Apostle accepted unconditionally the 
stipulation of Christ that the disciple 
should not be above the Master. That 
is why he leads us such a merry 
chase from synagogue to whipping 
post, and back again; that is why 
we must search for him on perilous, 
robber-infested highways. Some- 
times dangerous seas were the only 
impediment to Paul’s approach to a 
new battlefield. Then we must watch 
this little man assaulting the might 
of tempests. 

Whence did Paul draw the vast 
supply of energy that drove him on 
his course? If he were a trav- 
eller in search of knowledge, or 
a merchant in quest of markets, we 
would have to marvel at the stamina 
concentrated in his diminutive body. 
But when we see the array of powers 
that lined up against him, to crush 
him and destroy his work, we are 
amazed beyond measure at his en- 
durance. It was not enough for him 
to plant the seed of Faith; he had 
to guard each sector of his conquest 
against jealous invaders. He had to 
be the sustaining prop for weak 
members, rallying them against cor- 
rupt deceivers, and against their own 
sloth and indifference. All his deep 
learning had to be tapped, to thwart 
the wiles of his opponents. From new 
fields of campaign he had to send 
back the strength of his consolation, 


and the fire of his threats, couched 
in messages vibrant with the elo- 
quence of his authority and per- 
sonality. He had to be, indeed, “all 
things to all men.” 

’ If Paul had never told us the 
source of his strength, we could have 
guessed it without difficulty. But 
he has stated in pregnant words 
the secret of his power. The passage 
to which I allude comes shortly after 
the description of his travails. 
“Gladly will I glory in my infirm- 
ities,” he writes, “that the power of 
Christ may dwell in me. For which 
cause I please myself in my infirm- 
ities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 
distresses, for Christ.” 

There it is. The virtus Christi! 
Power of Christ! He has already told 
us in a previous epistle what these 
‘terms signify to him: “We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews in- 
deed a stumbling block, and unto the 
Gentiles foolishness: but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” For St. Paul, the 
power of God was the Sacred Pas- 
sion and Death of Jesus Christ. Once 
that truth, like a multi-candled 
beam of light, guides the progress of 
our search, we are in a fair way to 
a comprehension of the dynamism of 
Paul the Apostle. 

With the illumination of that 
truth, we are not left groping about 
in unsatisfying conjecture. We look 
to find when it was that St. Paul 
first contacted the Sacred Passion. 
We do not know whether he was 
present at the actual crucifixion of 
Christ. His own record of his initia- 
tion into the mystery of Our Lord’s 
death is contained implicitly in some 
lines of his letter to the Romans: 
“Know you not that all we, who are 
baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized 
in His death? For we are buried 
together with Him by baptism into 
death; that as Christ is risen from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so we also may walk in newness of 
life. For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of His death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of 
His resurrection. Knowing this, that 
our old man is crucified with Him, 
that the body of sin may be de- 
stroyed, to the end that we may 
serve sin no longer.” 


ut through the rich, criss-cross- 

ing veins of this beautiful de- 
posit of Pauline theology, and 
separate the single idea that we are 
pursuing, and this is what we find: 
Paul’s baptism buried him with Jesus 
Christ, and gave him possession of 
the Sacred Passion of his Saviour, 
just as truly as if he himself had 
suffered and died with the suffer- 
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ings and death of Christ. This he be. 
lieved so joyously that the conviction 
runs like a golden thread through 
all his utterances. “With Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross.” “Far be it from 
me to glory except in the Cross of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, through 
Whom the world is crucified to me, 
and I to the world.” 

The one dominating crest of our 
present search is to see the practical, 
visible effect of this experience of 
Paul’s on his missionary life. If he 
paused to rhapsodize on the sweet 
love of the God of Calvary, it was 
only to gain his breath, so to speak, 
for mightier endeavors for his Christ, 
“The word of the cross,” he cried, 
“to them indeed that perish, is fool- 
ishness, but to them that are saved, 
that is, to us, it is the power of God.” 
Then he took hold of this seemingly 
foolish cross, and using his puny 
little body as a fulcrum, he pried up 
a great block of the civilized world, 
and turned it upsidedown. He had to 
work through a shower of stones and 
whips and rods, ... “in labor and 
painfulness, in much watchings, in 
hunger and thirst, in fasting often, 
in cold and nakedness.” These are the 
real, hard facts of his endurance. 


a the dust that hangs in 
f the air, there would be no glory 
of a sunset. This observation sug- 
gests a thought apropos of all that 
we have been considering. St. Paul 
always related the Passion of Christ 
to the Resurrection. His sharing in 
the Death and burial of Christ is 
only the necessary condition of his 
rising with Him, that with his 
Saviour he might “walk in newness 
of life.” Paul’s crucifixion with his 
Lord might be likened to the dry, 
parching dust that hangs in the 
atmosphere after the turmoil of the 
day. We can picture the Apostle, 
spent and weary, arrived at the 
finish of his journeys. Beside him 
waits the executioner, sword in hand. 
Paul stands erect, eyes fixed stead- 
fastly on a singular phenomenon. 
For although it is time for his life 
to be setting, there is life about him, 
as of the sun rising. It pours out in 
fulsome splendor from the square 
mouth of a sepulchre. Its rays wash 
the quivering particles of the dust- 
laden air, and the world is bathed in 
red. Paul, a red-clad figure, stands 
motionless, waiting for Him Who 
should come out of the tomb. From 
his ruddy lips fall whispered words: 
“T have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the 
Faith. As to the rest, there is laid up 
to me a crown of justice, which the 
Lord, the just judge, will render to 
me: and not only to me, but to them 
also that love His coming.” 
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CATEGORICA 





THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS 


e WRITING on the art of manipulating news, Mr. Eugene 
J. Young makes the following remarks on British propa- 
ganda, in his recent book, “Looking Behind the Censor- 
ships”: 


In the manipulation of information the British are past 
masters. They had a lot of experience in molding opinion 
as they built up.the Empire. Every device to paint their 
own activities as commendable and the activities of 
others as abhorrent was carefully studied out. Most of 
the African Empire was acquired under the device of 
abolishing slavery; but when Mussolini gave that reason 
for the invasion of Ethiopia it was scorned and belittled. 
The idea is to make mountains out of molehills and 
molehills out of mountains—depending on whether 
Britain or some other nation commits an act likely to 
arouse public protest. 

For instance: At the time the British press and propa- 
ganda agencies were calling on the world to abhor the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia, the British were conducting 
asimilar adventure on the northeastern frontier of India. 
Mahmund tribesmen were accused of raiding and agi- 
tating, just as Mussolini charged the Ethiopians with 
such offenses. A large expedition was sent into their 
country, airplanes rained bombs on their defenseless 
villages, and their territory was taken over. But few facts 
on this invasion were permitted to come out. So expertly 
was the news handled—so cleverly was the expedition 
represented as bent on an errand of civilization—that 
the world did not draw the parallel with the adventure 
in Ethiopia. Nobody arose at Geneva to demand sanctions 
against Britain. 


CLARENCE DARROW 


e JN “TaLKING aT Ranpom” in the “Tablet” of London 
there appeared the following remarks on the recently 
deceased Clarence Darrow: 


Clarence Darrow, the Chicago criminal lawyer who 
has just died at a ripe old age, was a very attractive type 
of old free-thinker, a dogmatic atheist of the old school, 
who made great play with the sort of arguments that 
were the stock-in-trade of Colonel Ingersoll. I first met 
him when Christopher Hollis and I were in Chicago, many 
years ago now; Clarence Darrow entertained us a lot, 
and said, after a time, “I expect you wonder why I am 
bothering with you boys like this,” and then explained 
that he was planning to come to England before very 
long and would want some friends. That began a connec- 
tion which lasted over many years. Theism he considered 
folly, and as he was about seventy when we met, there 
was, perhaps, not much theological modification in his 
views to be expected. He was very successful as a crim- 
inal lawyer, largely from his wide sympathies. I remem- 
ber his explaining that, as counsel for Loeb and Leopold, 
he played for time with the calculation that if the judge 
got extremely used to being in the same room with them 
and looking at them day after day, he would be unable, 
at the end, to sentence them to the electric chair. It was, 
at any rate, an ingenious argument for the essential 
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humaneness of the law’s delays. He did not think much 
of the law, and I remember an eager young American 
saying to him that he was reading law at the University 
but did not intend to practice. “To read law,” said Darrow, 
“and then not to practice it is a waste of time; but to 
read it and practice it is a waste of everything.” His son 
was a farmer, whom he always felt as having a much 
better life than his own. 


HUGH WILSON ON THE CHURCH 


e Mk. Hucx Wison, present U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many, although not a Catholic, writes beautifully of the 
Catholic Church in his book, “The Education of a 
Diplomat”: 


Iam not a Catholic, but I began to think of the Church. 
I thought of its vitality and its ability to survive. As an 
historical monument alone it is unique in western civili- 
zation. I was about to couple Roman law with the Church 
as another example of survival, but it is not fair. Roman 
law has been distorted and changed; the Catholic Church 
has remained what it was. It kept alive the pursuit of 
classical learning through the Middle Ages; it carried 
on the tradition of Rome, and enjoyed the prestige of 
the former Empire. Supple but unchangeable, diplomatic 
but stubborn, it has lived through the crash of Kingdom, 
Empire, and Democracy. It remains what it was centuries 
ago, rebuking the rulers of the world when it appears 
needful, the only force in the west that is listened to with 
reverence beyond national frontiers. It is a force with 
which rulers must reckon, whether they like it or not, 
whether they believe or not in the Catholic Faith. The 
mightiest of statesmen have been beaten by its per- 
sistence. 

I thought of the beauty of the Church. The windows at 
Chartres, the cathedrals at Rheims, at Milan, and else- 
where. Beauty was encouraged by the Church; through 
its history the best of architects, painters, glass makers, 
silversmiths, artisans, all worked for the Church. Even in 
the remotest villages the people do their loving best to 
make the church beautiful. Protestant churches and 
cathedrals in Continental Europe are as if a dead hand 
had-been laid upon them. So many of them have suffered 
from the ministrations of men who felt in their hearts 
that there was something incompatible between beauty 
and reverence. Only in England, in some of the great 
cathedrals of the Church of England, has beauty been 
preserved. And it was preserved and not created. Most of 
those cathedrals were erected by men of Catholic faith. 

I thought of the nearness of the Church to its people, 
of its extraordinary ability to be all things to all men. 
It appeals to the peasant and to the man of education; 
an appeal by different means, by different facets, but at 
core the same. The edifice is a place to be used. The Indian 
brings his lunch and eats it on the cool porch of the 
church. He brings his children and his animals to be 
blessed. He is married in it, he is buried from it and he 
stops in it as he passes, to say his prayer. To the intellec- 
tual it offers repose from doubt and struggle, the cer- 
tainty and authority of final decision that render the soul 
struggle futile. It is all things to all men. The priest in 
his confessional deals with every class of human error; 
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no son or daughter of the Church but may share his 
burden and so alleviate it. It takes infinite interest in 
the daily doings of mankind and so understands him. 
Because Catholicism can be simple to the simple man, 
it is the inestimable boon to millions. Fortunate indeed 
are those who are born in the Faith. 


THE NATIVE’S VIEWPOINT 


e CoLontEs as seen from the native’s viewpoint is the 
subject of an item which the “New York Times” entitles 
“Natives of Togo View With Alarm”: 


European Chancelleries may be disturbed by current 
claims to colonies, but that is only half the story. Trav- 
elers returning from Togo and Cameroon, for instance, 
tell the other half. 

The natives are uneasy in these former German col- 
onies now administered by the French under mandate 
from the League of Nations. But their concern is not 
political, economic or racial. It is very personal. 

Let an old weaver of Lome, in Togo, tell the tale: 

“The first white men I remember were English mis- 
sionaries. They made us Christians and gave us English 
names. Mine is John, my wife’s Annie. We picked up 
some of their words—‘God save the Queen,’ ‘toothbrush,’ 
‘pound sterling.’ We learned to eat food out of cans and 
to drink tea. 

“Then the Germans came and took a turn at governing 
us. One of my sons is Hans and another Fritz; my daugh- 
ter is Dorothea. We were taught to salute and shout 
‘Hoch!’ Out of their cans came sausages and Bismarck 
herring. And beer found its way into the land. 

“With the war the English returned. They wore khaki 
this time. Out of their cans came bully beef and plum 
and apple jam. There was also whiskey. 

“When the war was over the French remained to govern 
us. My grandchildren are Jean, Pierre and Marie-Louise. 
Out of the French cans came green peas, sardines and 
patés de foie gras, and we learned to drink apéritifs. To 
our vocabulary we added ‘république,’ ‘citoyen’ and 
‘fonctionnaire.’ 

“Now it seems that the English would like the Germans 
to have their colonies back. That would mean learning 
a lot of things, because they say Germany has become 
quite different. They say also that Poland wouldn’t object 
te a colony or two. What’s Polish like? 

“We are a quiet, law-abiding folk. We don’t care a rap 
for politics, but we do claim one right—to be allowed to 
settle down to something definite. At present we feel 
like so many crazy quilts. And all these foods and drinks 
are telling on our digestion.” 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


e Me. Geran W. Jounson throws light on what is really 
meant by “The American Way” in “Harper’s”: 


While he was President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson made a speech at Charlotte, North Carolina, in 
which he astonished and outraged the Tarheels by point- 
ing out that they are not typical Americans. North 
Carolina had then, and doubtless still has, a smaller 
foreign-born population than any other State. The census 
of 1910—the latest one at the time of Mr. Wilson’s speech 
—showed that 99.4 per cent of the residents in the Old 
North State were native-born of native parents, while 
many thousands of them were Americans of the fifth to 
the tenth generation. What, asked the bewildered and 
resentful audience, could be more American than that? 

Yet the President’s words were true and they remain 
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true today. The census of 1930 showed that Americans 
of foreign birth, or with at least one foreign-born parent, 
number 40,286,278 in a total population of 122,775,046. 
Move the inquiry back a generation—that is, include 
grandparents as well as parents—and the number would 
certainly double. Racial stock as anciently American as 
the North Carolinian is anything but typical of the 
country. Most of the population consists of people most 
of whose progenitors were living in other countries when 
Lee surrendered to Grant. 

Obviously, the ideas and ideals of this population must 
be taken into account in any effort to determine what is 
the American way of doing anything. It is idle to expect 
to find in the writings of the founders of the republic a 
complete expression of the beliefs of families that did 
not even learn the language of the founders until the 
founders had been dead for many years. | 


COMPENSATION 


e THE workings of the law of compensation are illus- 
trated in the following. It is from “The Weekly Review” 
and is a translation from the Irish by Hugh de Blacam: 


O Scholar, tell me why it is 

(Since you are learn’d in letters) — 
To fools the world gives gladness 

But sadness to their betters? 


You'll see (said he) that this is just, 
If you are not a duffer— 

The fools get fun, but don’t get sense, 
The wise get sense, but suffer. 


TOO DRUNK TO DRIVE 


e@ JNFORMATION on when a man is too drunk to drive is 
given in the following, from the New York “World-. 
Telegram”: 


After exhaustive study and tests at the Boston City 
Hospital, Dr. Sydney Selesnick deposes and says: 

“Alcoholic intoxication in the biologic sense without 
any gross manifestations of drunkenness can produce 
sufficient interference with psychomotor activity and 
neuromuscular co-ordination to render such an affected 
individual a potential menace.” 

Which is the doctor’s way of saying that if you have 
been drinking, even though you are not drunk, you have 
no business driving a car. 


PUT FIRST THINGS FIRST 


e From “Spirit,” publication of The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, comes the following by Clifford 
Laube, well known to readers of THE SIGN: 


We are the sad inheritors of haste; 
Sons of distraction, fevered from the start. 
Our hope with desolation is laid waste 
Because no man has quiet in his heart. 


Yet through the din of these disordered years 

Truth’s Bride, still unenslaved and unenticed, 
Utters her old entreaty, touched with tears: 

“Put first things first. Think with the mind of Christ.” 


Think with the sense of Christ! The rule is hard. 
Yes, doubly hard amid this hellish grind 

Of words and wheels. But oh, the high reward: 
To be a cell in the supernal Mind! 
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AN OLD HISTORY BOOK 


e “It was all the little books that I took with me,” 
sings Edna Millay in one of her verses, and the idea she 
wants to convey is that she still holds them a mighty 
important force in her life. 

The actions of late of both the greater and also the 
lesser statesmen of the world brought back vividly to 
mind one of my old text books. It was a thick, heavy, 
sombre black book, called Myer’s General History. It 
went in for delightful particulars, minor points of his- 
tory and art, though that is not the only reason it 
remains in my memory today. 

There was that wonderful sentence: “Egypt lit the 
torch of civilization and passed it to the civilized world.” 
Whether the poetry or the lilt or maybe the continuity 
(a thing that still mightily affects children, even though 
known nowadays among prosaic psychoanalysts as se- 
curity), all I know is that I can say it even now to 
myself and get that long ago thrill. 

There was one devastating paragraph. As was the 
custom in the quaint days of nigh thirty years ago, we 
learned American history first. For a whole year we 
were deep in a Boston Tea party, Indians, covered 
wagons, the terrible winter at Valley Forge and the 
moment when Burgoyne handed over his sword. But 
when I got to Myer’s it was all very different. I had 
thought of the American Revolution in terms of the 
shot fired around the world, as being a very large fact 
on history’s pages. And here it was in Myer’s, actually 
only a half page. The words were to the effect that 
at this time the American Colonies had revolted, due 
to stamp and tax trouble, and after some difficult years 
had broken loose from the mother country and estab- 
lished their rights to a separate form of government. 
Only that, and then Myer’s went on calmly to other 
lands and other strifes. 

I was angered and also crushed. My wide important 
country to be treated in this summary fashion! It al- 
most made me forget Egypt with her never-dying torch 
—almost, not quite. And anyway the lesson for the next 
day was being assigned and I wanted very much to go 
to college and ancient history and modern were neces- 
sary to my credits. So I went on with the book. 


OLD AND NEW STATESMEN 


e Bur what brought that history book into my mind 
just lately was, as I said, the acts of the statesmen. 
It brought to mind a little picture in Meyer’s, in the por- 
tion that dealt with the rise and fall of Rome. The 
barbarians were at the gates, so the intelligence had 
come to the alarmed city—the barbarians with their 
fast horses, and their long hair flying in the wind and 
their two-horned helmets. The news sped through Rome 
and was carried to the senators—the men who were 
supposed to make the laws and develop the citizens to 
avoid just such a contingency as this. 
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And the picture showed what the senators were do- 
ing about it. The cut showed stone blocks—no doubt 
they were meant to be the lofty seats of authority on 
which senators were entitled to sit when they made 
laws, but all they looked like to me were blocks of 
stone. Atop each sat a senator. There were several in 
the foreground, and more in the background. 

That was their idea of what to do when the enemy 
broke in: sit in solemn state and perhaps even show 
them how a Roman dies. I thought it mighty sporting 
and plucky of them at the time and I imagined them 
waiting quietly for the spear that would kill them or 
the chain that would make them a spectacle in the tri- 
umph of a barbarian king. It was something in the way 
the brave lady spoke who put the sword in her own 
breast and then handed it to her husband. They might 
be calling across to one another, “It does not hurt.” 

I was reminded of that picture when I read the other 
day the news from Europe. For again the barbarians 
are on the march—and again the senators in more 
countries than one are sitting on their stone blocks, 
bravely waiting for annihilation. The only difference is 
that I once thought such a sight valorous and a mighty 
grand gesture. Now I see it in all its pompous emptiness 
and futility. 


THE MARY’S DAY MOVEMENT 


e A ReEaDER of a metropolitan newspaper asked for a 
list of books about mothers, apparently with Mother’s 
Day in mind, and a quite respectably long list was 
printed for his benefit—all sorts of books about all 
sorts of mothers. All, that is, save one. The greatest of 
Mothers was not mentioned at all. So I want to supple- 
ment that list with a book by Alice Meynell called 
Mary, Mother of Jesus, beautifully written, beautifully 
printed, and excellently illustrated. 

Also I should like to suggest something that is even 
better than reading books about mothers or even about 
the greatest Mother, and that is to become this spring 
a member of the interesting band which calls itself 
the Mary’s Day Movement. 

The Mary’s Day Movement is now ten years old. 
Under its founder, Mrs. Philip Brennan, it has grown 
mightily during those years. Its only dues are love and 
prayers. It honors Mary on every Saturday of the year; 
once a year, on the Saturday before Mother’s Day, Mass 
and Holy Communion are suggested for the members 
and also the wearing visibly of the Miraculous Medal 
and an offering in Mary’s name. 

The Holy Father bestowed his paternal apostolic 
benediction on the International Mary’s Day Committee 
and their intentions and activities last year. 

To individuals and teachers and sodalities, I suggest 
you write for further information about this Movement 
to its founder, who is still enthusiastically carrying on 
the work—Mrs. Philip Brennan, 309 Garfield Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Looking Behind the 
Censorships 
by EUGENE J. YOUNG 

As cable editor of the New York 
Times, Mr. Eugene J. Young is famil- 
iar with the news that comes over 
the cables from foreign lands. He is 
also familiar with that part of the 
news that does not come over the 
cables because it has been censored 
at its source. In spite of all censor- 
ship, however, news of importance 
finally finds its way through and the 
inquisitive and diligent reader will 
find it in various sources though it 
be some time after the events take 
place. 

In Looking Behind the Censorships, 
Mr. Young supplies much news that 
has finally found its way through 
censorships, but what is even more 
important, he uses this news to shed 
light on many of the important 
events of recent years in interna- 
tional politics. His judgment is sound 
and mature and shows an almost 
complete lack of bias. Perhaps the 
only indication of the latter is what 
appears to this reviewer to be a lack 
of appreciation of the réle Mussolini 
has played in building the New Italy. 
However little one may like Musso- 
lini, it is useless to attempt to make 
of him but a pawn in the hands of 
higher forces—the Monarchy and the 
Vatican. 

One will find in this book absorb- 
ing and enlightening reading on 
such subjects as Edward VIII and 
the reasons for his abdication; re- 
cent British politics and the relations 
between Britain and France; the 
story of Anthony Eden’s rise and 
fall; the League, Italy and Ethiopia; 
Hitler and German = aggression; 
Japan and the Far East, and Ameri- 
can neutrality. 

Mr. Young places the blame for the 
civil war in Spain fairly and squarely 
on the shoulders of Dmitroff and the 
Third International working through 
the popular front government in 
Spain. The Communists, once they 
had established themselves in the 
popular front government, as the 
author says, “instead of supporting 
the coalition government, proceeded 
to extreme ‘direct action,’ abetted by 
the anarchists and the more radical 
labor unionists. The peasantry were 
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encouraged to seize the big estates. 
There was a campaign against the 
Catholic Church, attended by burn- 
ing of edifices and attacks on priests 
and nuns. Demands were made for 
nationalization of all big business. 
The government was badly under- 
mined.” 

Any reader interested in under- 
standing the swiftly changing pic- 
ture of world events will find much 
information as well as objective eval- 
uation in this book. 

J.B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. $3.00. 


The Education of a Diplomat 
by HUGH WILSON 


Most of us could record the story 
of our life and education, but when 
that story would be finished, there 
would be few to read it save our 
friends and relatives. The life and 
education of a diplomat, however, is 
something different. It is one of 
those biographies which capture the 
attention and fancy of all of us. 
We feel that here is the story of 
someone who has lived in interest- 
ing places, met interesting people, 
learned interesting things, and en- 
joyed interesting experiences. That 
is what we expect to find, and we 
are not disappointed when we read 
Hugh Wilson’s story of his diplo- 
matic life. 

Mr. Wilson’s life in the diplomatic 
service has led him from one post 
to another with almost breathless 
haste. He began with a brief experi- 
ence in Lisbon. Then he was called 
to Guatemala, a land that captured 
his enthusiasm and _ affections. 
Buenos Aires was his next field of 
activity, but soon he was off to Ber- 
lin and Vienna, remaining in each 
of these countries until the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations in 1917 
made it necessary for him to leave. 
In none of these countries was his 
stay very long, yet in each instance 
he found time to discern the quali- 
ties and characteristics peculiar to 
that particular nation, the things 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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worthy of admiration and esteem. 
In the choice and presentation of 
his material, Mr. Wilson shows not 
merely good judgment, but also deep 
understanding and sympathy. He 
would not be a good diplomat if he 
were to tell everything that he could 
tell; yet, in reading his account, one 
does not feel that any part of the 
story is being deliberately sup- 
pressed. There is stirring pathos in 
Mr. Wilson’s story of war-time Ger- 
many: “At times I would hear the 
blare of a trumpet and the sound of 
singing coming through the windows 
of my office. I would lean out and 
watch a band of recruits come down 
the Wilhelmstrasse. They were 
mostly boys so young that it brought 
a lump to your throat. They had 
little bunches of flowers thrust into 
the muzzles of their rifles and sang 
as they marched along or laughed 
and joked with one another. But 
accompanying them was 4a little 
group of tragic-faced women, not 
joking, not singing, looking at their 
boys. There is nothing in life more 
touching than the swagger of a child 
before the unknown nor the mute 
tragedy of the parents unable for 
the first time to share the child’s 
experience and take over some of his 
suffering, aware from their.own ex- 
perience of what he will have to 
face.” 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Three Rousing Cheers 


by ELIZABETH JORDAN 


One September day, some forty 
years ago, a young lady, convent- 
educated, intrepidly entered the office 
of hard-eyed, cigar-chewing but 
kindly hearted Colonel John A. Cock- 
erill, editor-in-chief of the famous 
New York World. Without a wasted 
word she made application for a posi- 
tion on progressive Joseph Pulitzer’s 
sheet. “Ladies of the Press” were not 
common by any means in those days, 
but Elizabeth Jordan wrangled from 
the shock-toughened editor-in-chief 
of the World the promise of a “try- 
out” on the reportorial staff. Thus 
did the young convent girl from Mil- 
waukee begin her long and brilliant 
journalistic and literary trek. 

For some twenty-odd years this re- 
viewer has been reading the varied 
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productions of Elizabeth Jordan and 
has ever found her buoyant, gallant, 
splendidly intelligent, and—contrary 
to the old saw: “Even Homer must 
betimes nod”—he never found in all 
those years of acquaintance with this 
author dull reading. 

Now she comes to us once more in 
an autobiographical volume called 
Three Rousing Cheers—with all her 
old-time newspaper punch and pun- 
gency still unimpaired. She is still the 
same vital, absorbing writer. In her 
current book Elizabeth Jordan traces 
her writing career as it commences 
timidly as a young girl of fourteen in 
a Milwaukee convent school. Then 
comes her career on the New York 
World. Following upon this comes the 
history of the brilliant leadership for 
many years of Harper’s Bazaar, as 
its editor-in-chief. 

Her life has been an intensely in- 
teresting one. The pages of her pres- 
ent book are literally crowded with 
news-interest incidents, spotted lib- 
erally with shrewd, intelligent obser- 
vations on life. Some of the most 
interesting portions of her autobiog- 
raphy deal with pen pictures of many 
of her literary friends. 

We recommend unreservedly to the 
readers of THE Sicn this not only 
most readable but beautifully done 
work; and out of an enthusiasm of 
twenty years’ standing for Elizabeth 
Jordan’s writings the reviewer sends 
to her through the pages of THE SIGN 
“three rousing cheers!” 

D. Appleton Century Co., N. Y. $3.00. 


An Introduction to Logic 
by JACQUES MARITAIN 


This is an English translation of 
Maritain’s Petite Logique, the first 
of a projected series of volumes to 
be devoted to the major divisions of 
Scholastic Philosophy. The material 
covered in this volume is that usu- 
ally treated under the heading of 
Minor or Formal Logic in most man- 
uals. Maritain, however, rigorously 
excludes problems which sometimes 
creep into Minor Logic but which 
rightly belong either to Major Logic 
or to Epistomology. These latter 
problems will be taken up in their 
proper places in later volumes. 

There is a brief introduction which 
defines Logic, treats in a general 
way of the operations of the mind 
and their products, and expounds 
the reasons for the division of Logic. 
The body of the work incorporates 
three chapters, each of which is de- 
voted to one of the three operations 
of the mind: simple apprehension, 
judgment, and reasoning. The criti- 
cal problems associated with these 


mental operations are not touched 
upon as being out of place here, and 
the didactic expositions of these 
mental processes serve to introduce 
the detailed study of the concept 
and term under simple apprehen- 
sion, of the proposition under judg- 
ment, and of the syllogism and in- 
duction under reasoning. All essen- 
tial aspects of these subjects and 
many details often omitted in ele- 
mentary texts are adequately treated 
and illustrated by well-chosen ex- 
amples. 

To those familiar with the Aristo- 
telian and Scholastic tradition in 
Logic there will be nothing new in 
this volume. This could hardly be 
expected, for it is Maritain’s avowed 
purpose to show “that the best way 
to bring new life to many problems 
is to go back to the thought of the 
ancients in its original sources.” 
Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 


Pasteur, Knight of the 
Laboratory 


by FRANCIS E. BENZ. 


In former and happier times the 
heroes presented for the admiration 
and emulation of Christian boys and 
girls were usually saints or soldiers 
or both. More recently scientists have 
been raised to this dignity and have 
even been unofficially “canonized” 
as the true benefactors of humanity. 
In Pasteur, Knight of the Laboratory, 
we are presented with an interesting, 
although not over-romanticized por- 
trait of one who may fairly be re- 
garded as a saintly scientist and sol- 
dier, and hence as one who fulfills 
almost ideally the specifications of a 
children’s hero. The author does not 
fail, as did some at least of Louis 
Pasteur’s biographers and as did also 
the recent cinema version of his story, 
to mention his abiding faith in God 
and his unfeigned religious spirit. 

The book is intended primarily for 
“older boys and girls.” The author, 
however, has not made the mistake 
of “writing down to his audience” nor 
“over their heads.” His style is simple 
but never patronizing, accurate but 
not pedantic. When necessary, Mr. 
Benz indicates the meaning of tech- 
nical terms in unobtrusive parenthe- 
ses, which do not disturb the easy 
flow of his narrative. 

The picture of M. Pasteur in the last 
hours of his life, listening to his be- 
loved wife or daughter reading at his 
request passages from the life of St. 
Vincent de Paul, ought to live long 
and profitably in the memory of those 
boys and girls and indeed also those 
adults who will read this book. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2.00. 
Select your books from our reviews 
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Hell on Ice 
by COMMANDER EDWARD ELLSBERG 


Hidden away in the Congressional 
Records, and possibly in the minds 
of a few old enough to remember, 
was the stirring story of the Jean- 
nette and an early search for the 
North Pole. Commander Ellsberg is 
to be thanked for rescuing from ob- 
livion this stirring saga of a courage 
and heroism that carried on the 
grand traditions of our Navy. 

The Jeannette was a vessel spe- 
ciaily reconditioned for a North Pole 
expedition. Through the influence of 
James Gordon Bennet, the real 
backer of the expedition, it was 
commissioned as a boat of the 
United States Navy and was run 
under strict navy discipine. 

On July 8, 1879, the Jeannette 
steamed out of San Francisco har- 
bor under command of Captain De 
Long and pointed for the North Pole. 
And then started the story of a 
bravery and endurance almost un- 
believable. Even those who did not 
seem to be the bravest of the brave 
can easily be excused in the face of 
the superhuman difficulties that 
arose. 

For the purpose of narrative, Com- 
mander Ellsberg has used the first 
person singular. He allows the story 
to be told as if by the Chief Engineer 
—and an absorbing story it is. 

Hell on Ice is an inspirational 
story—well and interestingly told. It 
will be enjoyed by every member of 
the family and can be recommended 
for such family reading. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $2.75. 


Mary, the Mother of Jesus 
by REV. FRANZ MICHEL WILLIAM 


The author of this scholarly book 
has given us an ideal biography of 
Mary. His own personality is not al- 
lowed to encroach unduly upon his 
exact and authentic treatment of 
the life of the Mother of Jesus. He 
presents the facts as accurately as 
they can be ascertained and then 
lets Mary’s life speak for itself—and 
it speaks volumes. Side by side with 
the extraordinary and the special 
gifts she received from God we are 
acquainted with the truly human 
aspect of her life. 

Later we see Mary as the Mother 
of Jesus. “Sometimes Mary is pic- 
tured as though she were not really 
His mother but rather a woman who, 
knowing indeed that He was the Son 
of God, beheld His divinity as do the 
saints in heaven.” She was truly a 
mother. Jesus was truly a child. “He 
did not play at being a child.” 
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This work is the result of the 
author’s thorough study and com- 
prehension of the data he collected 
during a long residence in Palestine. 
From all this available data and the 
scanty references to Mary in the 
Gospels, together with his profound 
and true knowledge of human na- 
ture and the workings of the human 
soul the author has compressed 
within this one volume a veritable 
treasure of knowledge. He has in- 
terpreted the Gospel texts with all 
the skill of a learned exegete, yet 
because of the simplicity and di- 
rectness of his style his exegesis is 
presented lucidly; it is never in- 
volved. 

This book is the answer to the 
prayers of every priest, religious and 
layman. It is invaluable to the priest 
and seminarian for obtaining a true 
conception of Mary, and for bringing 
a solid and living devotion toward 
Mary into their lives. Preachers will 
find in this book the principles and 
doctrines of the Church’s Mariology 
stated and expounded exactly, in- 
telligently, clearly, and authentical- 
ly. 

B. Herder & Co., N. Y. $3.00. 


History of the Church — 


by JOSEPH LORTZ 
(Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.P.P.S.) 


This book is a manual of Church 
history, prepared for us as a text- 
book for colleges and seminaries, 
and designed to cover the whole 
field of Church history in a two-year 
course. Because of the vast amount 
of material that can be included in 
the subject matter of the book the 
author, in order to present a unified 
view in such a short compass, em- 
phasizes not so much the facts and 
incidents in the history of the 
Church, as the underlying spiritual 
forces, the ideas, that have been the 
chief causes of those events. And, 
since the work is so short, only the 
main events in the history of the 
Church, those that are important for 
the Church as a whole, are con- 
sidered. 

As the translator notes in his 
preface, readers will almost certainly 
find fault with the author’s empha- 
sis and be inclined to think he has 
overstressed or understressed events 
and influences in many places. The 
section dealing with the Church in 
the Middle Ages will undoubtedly be 
criticized in this way. It’s very des- 
ignation as the German-Roman age 
will suggest criticism. 

On the whole, the book should 
serve well the purpose for which it 
is intended. It unifies the whole 
course of Church history and it 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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should stimulate the student to read 
books that will present the facts 
more in detail. The translator ren- 
ders the text in very readable lan- 
guage. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $3.50. 


The Faith of Millions 
by REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Of the inhabitants of the world 
431,428,009 are listed as Catholics by 
the Catholic World Atlas. These fig- 
ures place the Catholic religion in 
first place, as regards the number 
of adherents. This consideration 
lends itself to the well-chosen title 
of this manual explaining Catholic 
beliefs and practices for the special 
needs of collegians. 

Collegians reaching the age where 
they begin to think for themselves 
in earnest have need of a presenta- 
tion of the Catholic Church in a way 
accommodated to their peculiar 
viewpoints. An ordinary catechism is 
not attractive to such minds. Nor are 
theological manuals fit for more ad- 
vanced students suitable for their 
use. Father O’Brien, who has had 
long experience in dealing with the 
collegians at a non-sectarian State 
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college, has published a manual 
which meets the requirements of 
such a clientele in admirable fash- 
ion. Though intended for collegians, 
the average intelligent Catholic will 
find these pages highly interesting 
and instructive. Having perused 
The Faith of Millions a pastor in the 
metropolitan area of New York de- 
cided to distribute a copy of it. to 
every family in his parish. 

Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. $1.50. 


Our Kateri 
by SR. MARY IMMACULATA, O.P. 


In this small volume, Sister Mary 
Immaculata contributes a sympa- 
thetic study to the constantly in- 
creasing literature about Catherine 
Tekakwitha. The American Indian, 
and especially the Mohawk tribe of 
which this maid was a member, in 
turn interests, fascinates and fills us 
with revulsion; we find the “red- 
skin” a strange mixture of stark 
heroism and revolting barbarism, of 
appealing nobility and despicable 
treachery. Of such stock was Cath- 
erine who so surmounted an environ- 
ment ‘of appalling sensuality and 
cruelty as to become a candidate for 
canonization by the faith and pur- 
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ity of her short life. Sister Mary Im- 
maculata gives us an imaginative 
account of the trials and struggles 
of this Indian girl in freely embrac- 
ing and courageously living the 
Faith of Christ. Anyone who has 
read Father Talbot’s life of St. Isaac 
Jogues cannot help but admire the 
zealous determination of the Jesuit 
missionaries in the face of apparent 
frustration of their every effort; but 
of the same tribe as those who so 
mutilated Jogues and finally mur- 
dered him is the “Lily of the Mo- 
hawks,” Catherine Tekakwitha. This 
book should help to popularize one 
whose appeal is truly American. 
Benziger Bros., N. Y. $1.50. 


The Cross and the Crisis 
by FULTON J. SHEEN 


It is now banal to write that we 
are living in critical times. Such 
copy escapes banality, however, 
when with a survey of the situation 
comes the solution for our present 
catastrophic unsettlement. Accurate 
diagnoses are primal; proper thera- 
peutics make a man whole again. 
Much of this Monsignor Sheen has 
accomplished in his latest volume, 
The Cross and the Crisis. Here is a 
book of ripe erudition, a piece of 
adroit mental surgery, a kind of ex- 
ploratory operation on the body pol- 
itic. The findings—of political, eco- 
nomic and religious disorders—are 
carefully assembled, and the his- 
torical graph of their incipient, 
progressive and acute stages are 
skilfully plotted. 

“A crisis arises,” says the writer, 
“when certain fundamental prin- 
ciples according to which civiliza- 
tion has lived its social, political and 
economic life are challenged.” No 
crisis ever occurred without a defi- 
nite history, a remote or proximate 
past tense in which resides the root 
cause. In the Sixteenth Century 
Western Civilization broke from its 
traditional moorings of religious 
truth, denied the authority of the 
Church and went individualistic. In 
the Nineteenth Century, this errant 
culture denied God and the soul and 
went Liberalistic. In the Twentieth 
Century, more wayward, it denies 
Man—his residual essence and his 
native rights—and goes Socialistic 
and Communistic. 

The solution of our ills cannot be 
worked out upon a material plane, 
nor an intellectual plane, but solely 
on a spiritual plane. We must scrap 
this “economic man” who is rationed 
and mobilized by impersonal col- 
lectivistic forees—who breathes as a 
brute content with bread and boots. 
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OUR BLESSED LADY 

by C. C. Martindale, S.}. 
A much-travelled author de- 
scribes the history and atmos- 
phere of Our Lady's shrines all 
over the world, the not-always- 
clear meaning of the names we 
give her in her Litany, and the 
theology connected with her. 
Altogether this and the book 
following are such May reading 
as comes once in many years. 


$2.50 


OUR LADY OF 
SORROWS 


by Charles Journet 
Father Journet writes on the 
vital relation of Our Lady's sor- 
rows to her Son's mission. The 
book introduces a new French 
author, who writes of Our Lady 
without sentimentality or aridity, 
and with a deep and true devo- 
tion to the Mother of God. $1.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ST. BONAVENTURE 


by Etienne Gilson 

This book shows that St. Bona- 
venture was greater as a phi- 
losopher than is realized, and 
that though he understood St. 
Thomas as few philosophers have 
since, he yet disagreed with him 
on many points. An understand- 
ing of his position within Scho- 
lasticism gives us a new and 
richer idea of that philosophy. 

$5.00 


THE FUTURE OF 
FREEDOM 


by Douglas Jerrold 
On the grave danger in which 
all Christian civilization stands, 
and WHAT WE CAN DO 
ABOUT IT, and must do swiftly 
if we are not to be too late. 
The author, well known as a 
writer, is known better still as 
the man who arranged Franco's 
flight to Morocco from the Ca- 
nary Islands. $2.50 


THE OXFORD GROUPS 
by Maisie Ward 
Maisie Ward's experiences with 
the Oxford Groups are both in- 
structive and amusing. She shows 
plainly that Catholics must not 
ignore Buchmanism—it has done 
too much good, and brought too 
many people to the true Church, 
for that. 50c 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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man is an inviolable person, en- 
dowed with a soul and with a cry 
and a claim to immortality. There 
is a God in politics, a God in eco- 
nomics. a God in religion, and these 
three are One! 


All of this Monsignor Sheen ac- 
cents in ten well-rounded chapters. 
In condensed form this book has 
been broadcast over a nationwide 
network. The present volume is an 
expansion and amplification of that 
series. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. $2.00. 


The Considerate Priest 
by WILLIAM J. KERBY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


This collection of essays by the late 
‘Monsignor Kerby makes more evi- 
dent his remarkable talents in guid- 
ing the spiritual growth of priests. 
His object is to help priests to better 
their relations with God and with 
those with whom they have to deal. 
He goes about his task not so much 
by attempting to instill deep super- 
natural principles which will moti- 
vate the priest to action, but rather 
by laying a strong foundation of 
natural virtues upon which the 
priest may erect a _ supernatural 
structure by means of religious mo- 
tives. In an easy, thoughtful, matter- 
of-fact fashion he points out and 


diagnoses familiar faults and failings 
and suggests helpful methods of 
overcoming them. 

Monsignor Kerby has a keen ap- 
preciation of the difficulties involved 
in trying to live up to ideals while 
surrounded by the concrete prob- 
lems and routine duties that draw 
one away from them. Accordingly his 
suggestions for reconciling the diffi- 
culties are not based on mere theory 


| but take into consideration things as 


they are. On the whole it can be 
said that his proposals for combin- 
ing the ideal with the real meet the 
problem quite successfully. 


In drawing attention to short- 
comings he is never harsh or con- 
demnatory but always considerate 
of the feelings of those whom he is 
endeavoring to help. Nor does he 
content himself with indicating 
faults as such, but he attempts to 
seek out their source in order that 
correction may begin there. He urges 
the same practice upon his readers. 
On the positive side he never insists 
that, apart from fundamentals, any 
particular practices or methods are 
necessary in order to build up the 
true priestly character but leaves to 
the individual the determination of 
the particular course best suited to 
himself. 


The discernment, prudence and 
sound judgment of the author will 
be a help to every priest. These qual- 
ities, together with the mildness and 
considerateness of his manner, will 
make his suggestions the more ac- 
ceptable to all. 


The Dolphin Press, Phila., Pa. $1.50. 


Judge Lynch: His First 
Hundred Years 


by FRANK SHAY 


Lynching is a crime which is pecu- 
liarly American. It is one of the most 
horrible exhibitions of human injus- 
tice that has ever disgraced human- 
kind. Yet when an attempt was made 
a few months ago to enact Federal 
legislation aimed at abolishing lynch- 
ing, the bloc of Senators from the 
South was able to prevent a vote on 
the bill. The Wagner-Van Nuys Bill 
was introduced because the several 
states where lynchings occurred were 
either unable or unwilling to abolish 
the crime within their borders. 

The author has made a serious 
study of the problem and in this book 
its sordid history is well described. 
Although lynching is supposed to 
derive its name from Judge Lynch of 
Colonial Virginia, there is no real re- 
semblance between his methods of 
law enforcement in frontier days and 
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those of irresponsible mobs in mod. 
ern states. Since records began to be 
taken of lynchings, 5,112 persons 
have been executed in this brutal 
manner. “More than four-fifths of 
these were Negroes, of whom less 
than one-sixth were accused of rape.” 


“Lynchers,” says Mr. Shay, “are 
criminals in the same sense that 
murderers and kidnapers are crim- 
inals; lynching is criminal activity, 
and to be put down it must be con- 
sidered as such.” The question is, how 
shall lynching be abolished? Laws, 
indeed, are necessary, but laws, even 
though rigidly enforced, are not 
enough. They must be supported by 
enlightened public sentiment; other- 
wise they will be of no effect when the 
passions of an angry mob are let loose 
against some poor suspect, who may 
or may not have committed a crime. 
What is needed is a revival of the 
Christian conception of life and the 
dignity and rights of man. 


Ives Washburn, Inc., New York. $2.50. 


The Great Redeemer 


by MSGR. TIHAMER TOTH 


Here is a book of sermons on the 
Redemption and the Passion of Our 
Lord which are full of matter and 
inspiration. They are translated from 
the original Hungarian. There is a 
nobility, tenderness and _ unction 
about the sermons which cannot fail 
to impress even the most indifferent 
or hardened soul. 


Monsignor Toth possesses great in- 
ventiveness and spiritual resources. 
He shows what can be done with 
familiar ideas, when one penetrates 
into the sublime mystery of the Re- 
demption and views it in relation to 
the soul of man. Though his subject 
is not novel, his treatment of it is. 
He knows how to apply the age-old 
truths concerning the Redemption 
and the Sacred Passion in a modern 
manner. The text is enlivened by 
anecdotes and illustrations, ancient 
and modern, which bring out the 
doctrine involved. The _ following 
point is worthy of particular men- 
tion. The sermons are written ac- 
cording to plan, which makes them 
easy to follow. The proposition is 
fairly definite and the development 
of it is logical. He is rather weak 
on application, but a resourceful 
preacher will be able to supply this 
lack according to his own style and 
method. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that most of the sermons are 
too long for most American audiences, 
but this can easily be taken care of. 


The first half of the book is de- 


voted to the fundamental truth’ 


which the Redemption supposes— 
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original sin. Monsignor Toth tends 
to delay too long on this subject, it 
seems to this reviewer, in that some 
of the sermons do not expand the 
central thought very much. The sec- 
ond half is concerned with the 
Sacred Passion and the chief char- 
acters in it. 

This is one book of sermons on the 
Redemption and Passion which is 
not likely to disappoint. It will be a 
source of instruction and inspiration 
to both preachers and people. A de- 
tailed Index is an added feature. 
Herber Book Co., St. Louis. $2.75. 


Juxta Crucem 


by REV. GERALD FITZGERALD, C.S.C. 


In the late years of the 18th cen- 
tury a child was born in the out- 
skirts of Le Mans in France, whose 
career was destined to be crowded 
with the deeps of Christian living 
and the glamours and inspirations 
of Christian achievement. With what 
has been fittingly called “Salesian 
Sweetness,” Father Gerald Fitzgerald 
C.S.C. describes the intimacies and 
the glamours of this career. The 
career described is that of Basil 
Anthony Moreau who fathered the 
Sisters of Divine Providence and the 
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This attractive and con- 
venient pocket-prayer 
manual is becoming more 
popular with those who 
do not wish to carry a 
bulky book as an aid to 
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preciated for its easily 
read type, as well as for 
the wealth of prayers and 
helps to meditation it con- 
tains. 
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Brothers of Saint Joseph, now the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, and who 
founded the Fathers of the Holy 
Cross, whose notable services in the 
matter of Christian education fur- 
nish one of the glowing pages in cur- 
rent American History. 

The life of Basil Anthony Moreau 
knew the joys and the sorrows of 
complete consecration and surrender 
to Christ, but a mighty force stirred 
him and it was the force of Christ’s 
love; a love which embraced his 


entire nature, touching its springs, 


moving its affections and stirring its 
energies. 

But a man cut after the Christian 
pattern of Basil Anthony Moreau 
could never be a man who loved 
God alone. And so, Juzxta Crucem 
reveals him as an “Alter Christus” 
full of the light and force of heaven; 
a priest who through the force of 
his charity served and loved man- 
kind with the tenderness and the 
strength of God. He was never mere- 
ly a lovely figure kneeling at the 
feet of Christ. His closing years 
after he had retired from the Gen- 
eralate reveal him laboring in a 
missionary career the very reading 
of which makes us gasp and wonder. 
His love kindled other hearts and 
kindred enthusiasms and sons were 
born to his sanctified enthusiasm 
for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God. And so sons went forth 
during his lifetime into Bengal and 
Rome. They’ spread _ throughout 
France. They crossed over the seas 
into Canada where they have left 
the impress of their founder’s spirit 
which was that of Christ. They set- 
tled in New Orleans and last but not 
least in South Bend at Notre Dame 
du Lac, “Our Lady of the Lake,” an 
institution which is a matter of na- 
tional as well as Catholic pride. 

Father Fitzgerald has indeed writ- 
ten a glowing account of the Founder 
of the Fathers of the Holy Cross. 

There is a lyric sweetness about 
this splendid volume. It is fondly 
hoped that a numerous reading pub- 
lic will share the charm and the 
sweetness and the Christian wisdoms 
and the inspirations which Father 
Fitzgerald, with rare literary com- 
petence, has injected into the pages 
of Juxta Crucem. 

P. J. Kenedy & Son, N. Y. $38.50. 


American Catholics in the 
War With Mexico 


by SISTER BLANCHE MARIE McENIRY, Ph.D. 


The first half of the Nineteeth 
Century blessed the United States 
with a large emigration from Europe, 
and a goodly percentage of the in- 
crement was Catholic. By 1850 there 
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were in the United States 961,719 
persons who had been born in Ire- 
land. Though some of the Irish took 
up farming in the West, the ma- 
jority located themselves in or near 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
When the American-born people be- 
held the influence exerted by so 
many who were foreign born, they 
commenced ugly agitation against 
them. The three years preceding the 
Mexican War were vibrant with the 
unpleasant for the foreigner and the 
Catholic. 

The war with Mexico gave occa- 
sion for the Catholic, and particu- 
larly the Irish Catholic, to express 
his loyalty to the land of his adop- 
tion. It was the object of the author 
of this dissertation to present in 
clearer view the part played by 
Catholics of the United States in 
this war. She demonstrates that in 
spite of the intentional or uninten- 
tional efforts of some raconteurs, the 
American Catholic soldiers displayed 
splendid loyalty and daring during 
the war and many of the finest 
achievements in the conflict were 
those of Catholic officers. 

Non-historians may not have even 
heard of the San Patricio Battalion, 
an organization of Americans who 
fought against the United States in 
this war. Historians are familiar 
with the incident. But it is well 
worth while to point out that now 
it is historically established that it 
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Another tribute to the Everett Orgatron 


After consideration of all available in- 
the Everett Orgatron was 
chosen for the Solemn Pontifical Cere- 
mony of the Investiture and Installation 
of the New Archbishop of Newark on 
Wednesday, April 27th and for the Con- 
secration of the Auxiliary Bishop of 
Newark on Sunday, May Ist. Both func- 
tions took place in the new Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart in Newark. 


The Everett Orgatron was chosen because 
its tone is naturally, not synthetically 
produced, because it is amazingly organ- 
The Everett Orgatron is small, 
movable and keeps perfectly in tune. It 
is built to the specifications of the 
American Guild of Organists so your 
organist can play it instantly without 
learning a new technique. The Everett 
Orgatron costs about one quarter as much 
as a comparable pipe organ. Buy it on our 
budget plan. 
Second floor, home store. 


struments, 


like. 

















is impossible to hold that this bat- 
talion was Irish Catholic. 

The author of this historical opus 
has done a great service to Ameri- 
can Catholics and history in general 
by the publication of her data. 


Catholic University Press, Washington, D. C. 


Christian Perfection and 
Contemplation 


by REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by SISTER M. TIMOTHEA DOYLE, 
O.P. 

It is natural that we should go to 
the Saints, to their example and 
their writings, when we wish to study 
the ways and means of living a de- 
vout life. In writing his book on 
Christian Perfection, Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange has wisely taken as 
the basis of his work the firm doc- 
trine of St. Thomas of: Aquin, St. 
John of the Cross, and St. Teresa of 
Avila. Using this solid foundation 
and his own great fund of knowledge 
and experience, the author has pro- 
duced a treatise which impresses one 
with the soundness of its doctrine, 
the lucidity of its thought, and sim- 
plicity of its expression. 

As we would expect, the learned 
Dominican gives the problem a full 
and logical treatment. After a brief 


summation of the traditional and 
patristical teaching on this all- 
important question, he sets forth 
concisely and clearly the part played 
by faith, grace, the virtues and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, as the source and 
root of all spiritual life. He then goes 
on to show how charity raises upon 
these fundamentals the structure of 
a more and more perfect Christian 
life, drawing all souls to that union 
and intimacy with God which is 
their normal end in life. (This uni- 
versality of the call to perfection is 
a theme to which the author con- 
stantly reverts throughout the book.) 
The remainder of the work is taken 
up with a magnificent and detailed 
explanation of prayer as the means 
of exercising this charity and so 
arriving at the fulness of our Chris- 
tian vocation. It is here, in treating 
of the naturalness of prayer and the 
manner of its development, that the 
author’s control of his subject is, 
perhaps, most evident. 

So bald an enumeration of some of 
the details of this volume can by no 
means give a true appreciation of its 
value. If for no other reason, we 
should be deeply indebted to the 
author for his clarification and sharp 
definition of terms so often abused 
and misused in similar treatises. 
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Again we must be ever grateful for 
his dispelling the “for saints only” 
attitude that has sprung up around 
all things called mystical. But these 
are the least of the many excel- 
lencies of the work. For it is nota 
mere dry tract of terms and theories, 
but a vibrant and zealous discourse 
urging all to the joy of union with 
God. 

B. Herder Co., N. Y., $3.00. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Soviet Tempo, by VIOLET CONNOLLY 
(Sheed & Ward, N. Y., $2.50). 

“Sovietana” is a newly coined term 
used in literary circles to describe 
the volume of publications that have 
appeared within the past two dec- 
ades, in all languages, concerning the 
U.S.S.R. The number of books, maga- 
zine articles, etc., which have ap- 
peared in the English language alone 
is very great. Soviet propagandists 
certainly have done their chores well, 
for they have successfully focussed 
the eyes of the world on a philo- 
sophical and political experiment 
and presented it in a favorable light 
in spite of the horrifying tyranny, 
slaughter and degradation of millions 
of people, which have characterized 
that experiment. 

The author of this addition to 
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Sovietana is an experienced observer 
and a raconteur of rare charm. She 
has portrayed in this book “the 
meaning and possibilities of life for 
the average Russian.” Unlike too 
much of the obtainable data and its 
interpretation as it appears to the 
reading public of America, this book 
pleases with its descriptions. Im- 
partial people, reading this account 
of travel, will be entertained and en- 
lightened. 


TAKE TO THE Boats, by Capt. GEORGE 
H. Grant (Little, Brown & Co., N. Y., 
$2.00). Captain Grant, the author, 
whose years of association with all 
that pertains to the Kingdom of 
Neptune furnished him with ample 
experience for a sea tale, offers in 
this his latest publication the where- 
with for a happy anchorage at home, 
for at least a couple of nights. 

The author took good care to de- 
vote a page to the following advice: 
“The names of all characters in this 
novel are fictitious. If the name of 
any living person has been used, it 
is a coincidence.” This studied proc- 
lamation that all characters are fic- 
titious does not harm the entertain- 
ment. But neither would it mar the 
entertainment if some of the ex- 
pressions of these fictitious sailors 
were rendered a little bit fictitious 
also. Profanation of the Holy Name 
of Jesus could well have been sup- 
pressed, and other realistic expres- 
sions of sailors could have been 
substituted without harm to the 
story. 


St. TERESA PICTURE Book, by A. DE 
BeTtHUNE (Sheed & Ward, N. Y., 
$1.00). Grown-ups may read the 
story of the Little Flower of Jesus 
in her autobiography. The St. Teresa 
Picture Book is the child’s introduc- 
tion to this very human and lovable 
Saint. 

The experiences of St. Teresa were 
very similar to the everyday adven- 
tures of modern children. She was at 
times selfish, mischievous and proud 
—at other times loving and gen- 
erous. Her uneventful life in the 
convent which she entered while 
still very young was marked by an 
ardent love of Our Lord. 

To fix the attention of the child 
reader upon a story and thus drive 
home a moral, writers of juvenile 
books have learned that the use of 
Pictures is of invaluable assistance. 
Miss De Bethune follows their ex- 
ample and in this book portrays the 
life of St. Teresa in pictures and in 
verse, 

In the preface to the St. Teresa 
Picture Book, the author expresses 
the hope that children will find it 
“a good sort of book.” Because the 


book is comprised entirely of amus- 
ing illustrations and delightful verse, 
we think that she will attain her 
desire. 


A MOopDERN GALAHAD, by ALBERT S. 
FoLEy, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., $2.50). A more 
beautiful tale than any ancient tale 
of love is the romance of sainthood. 
And here romance is re-enacted in 
all its awe-inspiring beauty and 
drama. Before the reader’s eye is un- 
folded scene after scene from the 
life of St. John Berchmans, each 
bound to each by an invisible thread 
to form at last a glorious picture of 
the making of the Saint. 

The author’s idea of representing 
the life of Berchmans as a quest not 
unlike the quest of the perfect 
knight, Galahad, was a happy one. 
The whole account is pervaded with 
an air of romance, and the life of 
John Berchmans takes on the aspect 
of a beautiful adventure. 

This biography is noteworthy for 
the incorporation of the findings of 
the splendid research work of two 
Belgian historians and for the ex- 
tensive use made of the Saint’s own 
writings, most of which have never 
before been comprehensively used 
in.any biography. 
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RADICAL? 


If you think the Communists are 
radical read this leading lay 
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cal thought. 
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vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. RB. BR. 
Address Registrar 














Teaching Brothers: High Schools and Colleres. 


Brother Jude, C.S.C., 
923 Madison Avenue 
Albany, New York 


The Brothers of Holy Cross « « « 


2 Coadjutor Brothers: Trades and Clerical Work. 
JUNIORATES: Valatie, New York, and Watertown, Wisconsin. 
NOVITIATES: North Dartmouth, Mass., and Notre Dame, Indiana 


Young men interested in the Religious life should write for booklet—‘‘The Training of a Brother’ 


Brother Ephrem, C.S.C., 
222 Dujarie Building 
Dame, Indiana 














College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Fully Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











SETON HILL 








COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Ecenomics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 





Select your books from our reviews 


































































‘i P 
Archconfraternity Restrain Kot Grace 
i th Pp ° f J P From the Dead 
oO e Passion of Jesus Christ (Eeclus. 7:97) 
Kindly remember in your pray- 
FORTITUDE OF JESUS AND MARY ON CALVARY ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
W. and friends of our subscribers; 
HILE Jesus makes Himself known as Man by His filial REV. JAMES A. MELVIN 
affection toward His Mother, He shows Himself to be more than ev ER MARY THOMAS. Re Mee 
Man by the admirable tranquillity which He preserves in the pl 
depths of His sorrows. How calmly He forgives His enemies: 7 t-te. 
promises Paradise to the good thief; and gives to us in the Bee ae cee B. & 
person of St. John, His own beloved Mother. yg 
Let us likewise observe Mary, who, while she shows herself a pe A 
woman by her maternal affection for her Son, also shows herself ion nates thee 
superior to her sex by the fortitude with which she bears the MO eG AN MINGHAR 
heavy load of her sorrows. She conducts herself as a mother, oetee Wane 
but with virtue worthy of the Mother of God. Her grief is most aren hematin SULLIVAN 
acute, and yet with what modesty, with what decorum, no uneasi- petal 
Nn N ° j ! MARIA LUISA: LOYNAZ 
ness OI disturbance! . YE A Ae 
How explain it? Jesus and Mary will nothing but what the th ee 
Eternal Father wills—hence the tranquillity of mind, though Pg Ee 
; j i i JANE CLARK 
their natural senses are afflicted, and their hearts broken with WILLIAM M. BAILEY 
grief. : , CHARLES A. PHELAN 
Whence comes it that we are so often disturbed and uneasy? yy BA 
ve) 7 j j JULIA A. COLEMAN 
Because we do not will all that God wills. ; Se oo 
if in all things we are resigned to His most wise dispensations, oe oer dike 
who would spend happier days in this life than we? We would Gatateine DRYLIGER 
enjoy interior peace with a firm hope of a blessed eternity. 4 Es 
O Jesus! O Mary! What misery is mine, to know my disease, couse C. LAaraien 
to have a sweet and easy remedy, and not to apply it! Saiian eo plianen” 
I beg of Thee, O Eternal Father, through the merits of Jesus Serhauy  ThmonenT 
and Mary, to strengthen my weak will; help me to overcome ye Ye 
my blind, insolent and rebellious self-love. Sueu. cheneee ee 
“May the most just, the most high, and the most amiable will MARY CROSWELL , 
of God be in all things done, praised and magnified forever.” MARY MARKS ois 
(100 days Indulgence once a day. Pius VII). aay siaeeke 
MR. J. A. McSWAIN 
(REv.) RAYMUND KOHL, C.P., JOHN MegOWAN 
‘ , a NAS sich YOM ON oN 
me. MICHAEL’S ‘MONASTERY, WILLIAM B. MUELLER 
UNION City, N. J. SOHN TOBIN 
. MRS. R. CARLUCCIO 
MRS. WM. C. COLLOPY 
PATRICK J. WALSH 
5 MARGARET WALSH 
JOHN S. ROSSELL 
Gemma’sLeagueofPrayer |  Bekth iors 
MARY LYDIA UBINGER 
JOHN V. O'REILLY. 
Buxzssep Gemma Galgani, the shows the interest taken by our IHN i FLYNN 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, members in this campaign. DANIEL A. MURPHY 
Italy, is the patron of this League All requests for leaflets, and all MICHAEL. MALONEY 
of Prayer. correspondence relating to Gem- FRANK 1 LAWLOR 
Its purpose is to pray for the ma’s League should be addressed MARICO PETERS 
conversion of the millions of pa- to Gemma’s League, care of THE HARRIET WALKER 
gan souls in the Passionist Mis- Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. RAPHAELO DELLA VECCHIA 
sions in Hunan, China, and to CATHERINE O'NEILL 
obtain. spiritual comfort and SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE ANNE E. THORNE 
strength for our devoted mission- MONTH OF APRIL MARGARET MAYGOLD 
ary priests and Sisters in their ‘SMecsee Geis ................-.-.-.-- = MARY A HUNTERS” 
See 15,017 HENRY B. SMITH 
difficult mission field. Hany COMMMUMIONS 2.6.06. c cc ceseeee 9,419 ELMER DEBES 
a P Visits to B. Sacrament.............. 499,825 MARGARET STAAB 
No set form of prayers is pre- Spiritual Communions. 10-0... 24.976 EDWARD DOHERTY 
ari : j enediction Services................ - Me 
scribed. The kind of prayers said Sacrifices, Sufferings JOHN T. STOUGHTON > 
and the number of them is left to a y the Boe a MARY J. A. HANLON 
the inclination and zeal of every ends af the Five Wounds JAMES V. McINERNEY 
individual member. In saying ong a ky AD a “ EDWARD A’ MAHONEY 
these prayers, however, one should _ Rosaries ..............0.. 0-00 sss. YOUN FRANCIS BYRNE 
pane : : Beads of the Seven Dolors.......... 347,255 MATILDA A. BARLEY 
have the general intention, at § Rjaculatory Prayers................ 229/678 KATE A. GRIEFIN 
least ; Hours of Study, Reading........... 9,221 ° 
ee, 6 ne ie et ee ee... 25,648 Sakeanet Bokae’” 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in Acts of Kindness, Charity.......... 12,276 
. RMON Go csies Fckevscceecaccn« 33,398 
China. a Prayers, Devotions................. 248.530 og pot ewy —_— = 
66 iri ours 0 RE EES ae 838 
_.ne Bpizitusl Treseney, Various Works.............-..-..... 27,568 the mercy of God rest in peace. : 
printed every month on this page, PNUD Osorio Viecrncseevdawicse' ain 4 —Amen. 
ce” THE CUN ™ 
EO PRESS, INC., U.S.A. 
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Putting Expense 


Into Profit 


To us you are not customers . . . you 
are not merely’ subscribers—- you are 
Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 

When expense means 

costs which are necessary everyone can un- 

de.stand. But when expense means waste 
it is just that. 


pense is expense. 


Every item — and there are others — listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS- mean extra 
mailing. That’s expensive. Acknowledge 


i 
On the Spot — ie 


These Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 
In Fact Only You Can Do It 






your expiration notice. A note — even say- 
ing ‘‘No’’— will save money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.” 
Lost to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 


UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
fiom you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 





EVERY PENNY SAVED IS A CONTRIBUTION 








Read Aileen O’Brien’s “Not by Bread Alone” Page 583 


See editorial “The Two Cover Drawings” Page 580 














